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HOLD THAT TIGER 


A FIRM of building contractors 


working on extensions to a dry- 
dock on the Clyde were faced with 
a difficult problem. They had to blast 
out a concrete wall—more than 1,000 
tons of it—without damaging a ship 
in the dock only 17 feet from the 
nearest blasting point. It was also 
important that the demolition should 
not interfere with other work 
going on nearby. The con- 
tractors turned to I.C.I. Nobel 


Division for assistance and a 


team of experts from the Division’s 
technical service department undertook 
to do the job. They worked on a 
plan of controlled blasting, using the 
explosive Polar Ammon Gelignite to 
“lift? the concrete in 8 foot sections. 
To prevent damage from blast and 
flying concrete they put up special steel 
screens and covered each set of shot 

holes with steel nets and sand- 

bags. This technique proved 

entirely successful and the wall 


was demolished without incident. 
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You’ve only to taste it once and you'll always say 
“ Robinson’s” before you say “squash”. There are 
two kinds — orange and lemon ; both are good, but we 
think that the orange is something rather special. 

Taste it and sce, 


THREE 


SHILLINGS ORANGE OR LEMON 


A BOTTLE 













Made by ‘Rebineen’ $ of Barley Water fame 
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If it’s a matter 
of how to fasten 


one thing 





to another get in touch with 


Oy | HKG N 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LIMITED 
BOLT & NUT DIVISION: ATLAS WORKS, DARLASTON S. STAFFS. PHONE: DARLASTON 28 
SCREW DIVISION: BOX 24, HEATH ST., BIRMINGHAM, 18. PHONE: SMETHWICK 144" 
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an d belo Ww The final stages of] yet another 


example of Cleveland’s deep foundation skill. The piers which are to support 











the mile long Neath River Bridge are 7 embedded in the jrock strata, 


78 feet below the surface. For any type of \eructure, in inte the world, 


——— 


Cleveland’s long experience enable them to build to schedule. 


CLEVELAND 


Builders of Bridges & Fabricators of all types of structural steelwork 
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ANGLEPOISE. .: -*Rich and Fragrant, 


he, J [ ed : A how truly named— 
as L.. | : 7 





°° 


your is it erpensive: 
finger 


That’s Anglepoise of 1001 angles . . . stays 
put where you want it . . . saves eyestrain 

. saves current (25 or 40 watt bulb). 
From £4 14s. 8d. (inc. p.t.). In black, 
cream, cream-gold. All good elec- 
tricians and stores. 


——— 


» SEE WHAT WE MEAN 


note the 
angles 




















TERRY 


“ Anolepoise 


4 Pat. a// countries 3 
Cnyyy, LPO WOH? UOMO LEGA? OP OCYMOGE COL OBLOM pw 
Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH 
LONDON MANCHESTER - BIRMINGHAM 








‘** Quite the reverse! It’s most economical ! ’* 


‘* How much does it cost ?’ 


“ 1/44d. per quarter Ib. That works out at a 
little more than Jd. a cup.”’ 
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“dd. a cup! Good heavens, it is economical. 
It would be cheap at four times the price. What 
do you call it 2”’ 


** Rich and Fragrant. It’s a wonderful buy. And 





tea, remember, compares 





= more than favourably in 






price with all other 


drinks.’’ 
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AYS INSIST 
ON 


Art. Dessert 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 
. . like Kunzle Cakes —a compliment to Good Taste W. H. & F. J. HORNIMAN & CO. LTD., 


SHEPHERDESS WALK, LONDON, N.1 Established 1826 





C. KUNZLE LTD., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


















WITH ‘ LUVEXE’ COLLARS LA 


\ Luvisca collar-attached 
A 


shirts are made with 
*Luvexe’ semi-stiff collars 
“if — perfect appearance, 
Uy) 
erfect comfort. 
>», * 

















This isn’t just another collar-attached shirt — this shirt is tailored 
by Luvisca Ltd. It’s the perfect shirt—for work or play: comfortable, Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
amply cut in coat style, with reinforced single cuffs... good-looking, Skye where it was made in accord- 
hard-wearing. It’s made from a Courtaulds’ fabric, of course. anes Waly Ene Heaps EEpHPRIES tos 

/ ppg g Z Y TZ Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 


1745. The secret remains in the 
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10 SHADES 


same family to this day. 
Three patterned 
weaves, each with 
nine pastel shades: 
cream, grey, light 
blue, lilac, grey- 


YY * 
/ LEE GY 
reen, beige, yellow, Ze tj £7 GY Z 
awn, salmon — “ a: Vy 
and white. . “WNL Ze 7 


The Drambuie Liqueur Co, Ltd., Edinburgh. 
LOOK FOR LUVISCA AT ALL GOOD OUTFITTERS 


Luvisca Limited, Old Vicarage Road, Exeter. 


for special occasions 





OUTSTANDING VALUE 


IN 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


jhe Quality Cigarette 


lap 111} 
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Nigel Patrick 


discovers the 


_ smoother 
v, 









gin! 












































Knew she'd be late. I'll 


have a quick gin. 


Evening Mr. Patrick, 
friend’s not here yet. 


your 











You'll like this Curtis Gin. 
It’s rather special. 





Hmm. It is good 
Nice and smooth. 













Sir. It’s 


you'd like Curtis, 
smoother because it’s matured in cask. 


I knew 







CASK MATURING MAKES CURTIS SMOOTHER 





Curtis is matured in cask. There it 
becomes more gracious ... more 
mellow ...in fact “smoother’’. So 
ask for Curtis Gin—you’ll like it 
better. 

“CLEAR ’’ AND “OLD GOLD” 


in bottles, half bottles, six nip or three nip flas«s. 


Curtis Gin 







Ah! There you are. 
Try this Curtis Gin. 





ear 
tap.. 


Unwanted moisture — in 





the air, in 
b process gases, in materials — slows pro- 
duction, upsets 


controls, increases 


maintenance. it can be removed by 


Birlec Lectrodryers* which enable you 


to 


“switch on drought’’—dewpoints 


of minus 60°C or lower, relative humidi- 


ties down to 10%—when and where *LECTRODRYERS 


you need it. Standardised types, for pres- dry most gases and 
| sures up to 4,000 p.s.i. flows up to 1,500 


c.f.m. are described in publication 80P, 


some organic liquids by 
adsorption, without ex pend- 


able or corrosive chemicals, 


@- 


BIRMINGHAM 


wearing parts or fuss. 


ORYER DIVISION OF 





BIRLEC LTD 








TYBURN ROAD 24 































He knows a winner when 
e sees one... 


He should do, for he’s been one of Britain's 
most famous trainers for nearly a quarter 
of a century and such men have an 
instinctive judgment — they can tell! at a 
glance whether a horse is bred for 
fame or doomed never to be more 
- than a lingering hope. It is by no 
means a coincidence that so many 
such men choose to place their 
wagers with the House of Cope. They 
appreciate the efficiency, courtesy, and 
integrity that have distinguished Cope’s 
service for over 58 years. Cope’s 
sportsmen all over the world. Now let them 
serve you, too. The attached coupon 
bring you a free illustrated brochure giving 
full details of the Cope service 


serve 


will 


* t10eeoeeeoesean ee 

‘ lease sen ne me a free bi | 

oeelee( Jol fo) mm Send for it today » of your illustrated brochure. gy 
a a 
Name — ainnadenieal Fe 

COPS —_——-€ 
Town i 
THE WORLD'S BEST KNOWN — ya 
TURF ACCOUNTANTS County enone eneennntnnses 


DAVID COPE: wwocare circus. tonoon,ece 
~<@20 BRERA KER EAA eS 
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The economist changed suddenly from the theory of diminishing 
returns and caught the attention of his audience with some highly 
practical remarks. 

“ Shaving with an oldish blade the other day,” he said, “I 
realised I had the outlook of a bee under a bowler hat. No broad 
view. I'd had a splendid shave several days running with that 
blade. Why hadn’t I changed it? By scraping away for an extra 
shave or two from each blade, it would take me two years to 
save the price of a haircut. And what a loss in comfort! 

“Now I change my Blue Gillette Blades before they pass 
perfection. I'm a far more satisfied economist and the extra 
cost is so small I could hardly calculate it with a slide rule.” 
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T is unfortunate, perhaps, that publicity was given 

to the kind thought of the Australian Test team in 
sending an autographed bat to Newton Abbot, Devon, 
to help to raise money for 
repairs to the church. Once 
you start a thing like that 
you never know where it will 
end. 
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Unflinching optimism con- 
tinues to characterize British 
foreign policy. Despite the 
tragic collapse of US. 
U.S.S.R. chess relations, as a 
result of which the Russian 














































players returned home without 
putting hand to pawn and Mr. Vyshinsky spoke hotly of 
“a violation of the accepted rules of international poli’ e- 
ness,” the Star can nevertheless appear with the headline, 
“Butler: We Want Bridge With Soviet.” 






B a 

The B.B.C. is said to be looking for a psychologist 
for the Audience Research department, at £575 a year. 
Psychologists think that any psychologist taking the 
job at this figure ought to be psycho-analyzed. 


a B 


Brighter broadcasting for East Germany (this 
column last week) is to be followed by a livening-up of 
programmes in Russia itself. Recent political events 
provide a lucky springboard for a plunge into two new 
television features—Down You Go, and Why ? 






B B 
The effect of cheese-whey on  potash-deficient 
compost is only one of many striking revelations in last 
month's Mushroom Growers’ Association Bulletin. The 
layman lucky enough to secure a copy can wander 
wide-eyed among the wonders of the mushroom- 
growing world—microbial proteins and mycelial 
growths, sphagnum peat, sporophores, spawnmakers 
E 
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and lignin-tannin. Here at last is his introduction to 
Mitscherlich’s principle and the vital Inverse Yield 
Nitrogen Law, his first acquaintance with the hemi- 
celloses in liquorice roots, the insulating properties of 
exfoliated vermiculite, the twin deadlinesses of red spider 
wash and ethylene-bis-dithiocarbamate. Finally he 
can sit back and marvel how mushrooms used to 
manage in the old days. 


B a 





Resident in Glass House Throws Mineral Missile 


“The indigestible political “An Austrian forester, Franz 
and ideological diet which the — Erschen, said today that he has 


eastern Press serves up daily — put to flight a large brown bear 

to its readers is occasionally — by raising his hat to the animal 

seasoned with humananecdotes and saying politely, ‘Hello 
like the raisins in an over- Uncle.” The bear fled into tho 

solid pudding. The Berliner undergrowth, bellowing loudly 

Zeitung, a couple of days with fear...” 

ago... 


The Times, July 20, p. 6 The Times, July 20, p. 8 


a a 






Proposals to increase Calcutta’s public transport 
fares brought four days’ rioting, looting, window- 
smashing and wrecking, with gunplay and baton charges, 
acid-bombs hurled at police and firemen, some deaths, 
hundreds of injuries and three thousand demonstrators 
thrown into gaol. And it may 
all have resulted from the bad 
example set in this country, 
under similar provocation, 
by writing reckless letters to 
The Times. 
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The suggestion that before 
very long television will make 
newspapers superfluous has 
caused grave disquiet in Fleet 
Street. A cloud of depression 
has settled on humorous artists particularly, who will 
at last have to abandon the joke about husbinds 
reading the paper at breakfast. 








WISH to draw public attention 

to the ill consequences of the 

existing commercial sponsor- 
thip of moving stairways or escalators 
at London Underground stations. 
Actually, I had hoped to associate 
with my protest numerous peers and 
prelates; all vice-chancellors of uni- 
versities, lecturers in social hygiene, 
curators of museums, members of 
the Athenwum Club and = church- 
wardens, as well as Mr. Randolph 
Churchill and Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter. This, however, has proved 
impractical, and only a Mr. J. Fred 
Muggs, writing from an address in 
New York, has, so far, cared to 
associate himself with me. 

Few can have failed to observe 
that the advertisements beside 
escalators are often of a frivolous, if 
not decidedly suggestive, character. 
The result is that the minds of 
travellers are liable to be turned not 
to ennobling thoughts and aspira- 
tions but rather to base material 
needs, An instrument, potentially 
invaluable for raising the standard of 
public taste, is thus neglected, or, 
what is worse, prostituted in the 
service of mere profit-making. 

I shall, of course, be told that the 
revenue from the advertisements in 
question is essential to the main- 
tenance of the escalators. Even were 
this the case it would provide no 
valid argument for tolerating the 
present state of affairs, more par- 
ticularly as the escalators are now 
public property and therefore, in 
the last resort, under the control of 
our freely elected representatives in 
the House of Commons. Better, say 
I, if need be, to climb up and down 
instead of being carried on a moving 
stairway if such is the only alterna- 
tive to being dependent for escalation 
on commercial advertising. 

I shall also be told that the 
advertisements used are what the 
public like, since, otherwise, adver- 
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SPONSORED ESCALATION 


tisers would not be prepared to pay 
for them. This, however, is not a 
convincing argument. What we 
should aim at is, surely, rather to 
raise the level of public taste by 
making use of such opportunities as 
escalators provide to guide the 
thoughts of men and women to 
higher things. 

Let us suppose for a moment 
that, instead of handing the escala- 
tors over to commercial exploitation, 
their embellishment had been en- 
trusted to some cultivated and 
experienced public servant—Lord 
teith, say. Imagine what he would 
have done with them. R.A.s and 
other artists of high reputation 
would have been commissioned to 
portray scenes from our national life 

like the opening of Parliament or 
a folk-dance festival. Another series 
might have described in simple, chal- 
lenging terms some of the problems 
which to-day confront us—as race 
relations in Africa, class relations here 
at home, housing, the trade balance 
and the dollar gap. It is not at all 
inconceivable, even, that a gay, 
artistic method might have been 
found for presenting statistics. And 
here the upward movement of the 
escalator in one direction and _ its 
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downward movement in another 
might have been ingeniously brought 
into play 

Again, the wise sayings of con- 
temporary statesmen like Mr. Nehru 
and Dr. Nkrumah might have been 
set forth in some striking and 
memorable manner, while at another 
station the available space could 
have been devoted to national heroes, 
climbing up, as it were, to those of 
modern times, like Asquith, Bonar 
Law and Ramsay MacDonald, and 
descending to those of the past like 
Chatham, Marlborough and Warren 
Hastings. 

Possibilities are limitless, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that if 
they were fully exploited the escala- 
tors might come to be used for 
cultural purposes quite apart from 
their more purely utilitarian func- 
tion. In such a case it might well 
be worth while organizing _ brief 
explanatory lectures, which could be 
held on the stationary stairway 
between the two moving ones. Or, 
alternatively, talks from the Third 
Programme could be relayed to 
coincide with rush hours, when the 
escalators provide the maximum 
listening public. 

It is sad to reflect, when one 
thinks of all these possibilities, that 
under the existing system of spon- 
sorship none of them can be realized. 
How melancholy is the daily spec- 
tacle of hundreds of thousands of our 
fellow-countrymen being carried up 
and down escalators without any 
attempt being made to improve, 
instruct, or even (in the best sense) 
entertain them in the process. If you 
feel as I do about it, write to your 
M.P. or, better still, to The Times. 
Get your local Rector, Mayor, 
Minister or District Nurse to take the 
matter up. We who care for things 
of the mind have but to exert our- 
selves and escalators can yet be made 
safe for culture. 

MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE 


gs & 


Vacancy 
‘Socialist with initiative wanted by 
South Worcestershire Labour party.” 


Advertisement in Tribune 
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H, young Copperfield?” said 
Steerforth, passing a pale 
hand through curls now 
flecked with silver as he lay, his 
head resting on his arm—** You ask 
me about young Copperfield? He 
has become a very successful man. 
Of course he always was a thruster, 
was young Copperfield. Ishan’t easily 
forget his first arrival as a new boy 
at Salem House. We often talk about 
it to this day at Old Salemite dinners. 
He pinned a placard on himself 
saying: ‘ T'ake care of him. He bites.’ 
Do you know, for a long time nobody 
dared go near, boys or masters. He 
did no work at all for ages. Even 
when we got used to his ways every- 
one was a bit afraid of Copperfield, 
including the Head, poor Mr. 
Creakle-—between you and me rather 
an old woman, im spite of being a 
fine scholar. 

“There was a boy called Traddles 
now Sir Thomas Traddles, Q.C. 
whom Copperfield used to bully 
unmercifully. Made him do all his 
exercises for him. He'd have 
bullied me too, if I hadn’t been tall 
for my age—though my health has 
never been too good. He nearly got 








me into serious trouble as soon as 
he arrived by persuading me to get 
him a lot of currant wine and 
biscuits and cake for a dormitory 
feast. Gave me seven shillings, and 
a great list of things he wanted. 
Prices were high in those days—the 
Corn Laws weren't abolished and 
the Government hadn’t started the 
sliding-scale—so seven _ shillings 
didn’t go far. Result was I had to 
produce most of the viands out of 
my own pocket just at the time when 
my mother had particularly asked 
me to be economical before going up 
to Oxford. 

“Salem House wasn't a_ bad 
little school in its way. There was 
one master called Mell I could never 
get on with. Always playing the 
flute instead of teaching the boys. 
Copperfield marked him down at 
once as a coming man. Poor old 
Creakle used to put up with Mell 
because of the difficulty of finding 
staff, but had to get rid of him in the 
end, Mell went on from strength to 
strength and eventually founded a 
school in Australia. Became a very 
famous establishment. But it owed all 
its traditions to Creakle. Mell learnt 
everything from the dear old Head. 

“Full of ambition was Copper- 
field. That stepfather of his, 
Murdstone, an able fellow in his way 
but weak, kept a good opening for 
him in his firm, one of those old 
established wine businesses. That 
wasn’t good enough for Copperfield. 
No, he got hold of an aunt of his, 
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Miss Trotwood. She dined him— 
and look where he is now. 

“Do I remember the Peggottys ? 
I should just about think I do 
remember the Peggottys, my dear 
fellow. They caused me a lot of 
trouble, did the Peggottys. You see, 
when I was still at Oxford I ran into 
Copperfield one night at the Golden 
Cross. He didn’t recognize me at 
first, but I marked down his O.S. tie 
and buttonholed him. The next 
thing I knew was he’d whisked me 
down to Yarmouth to meet these 
Peggotty friends of his. They were 
in the fish business—crustaceans—a 
very flourishing concern. Lived in a 
house shaped like a boat. Advertising 
was in its infancy in those days, 
and you'd hardly believe how brisk 
trade was as a result of that unusual 
architecture. 

“Well, as you’ know, the 
Peggottys had a young lady residing 
with them they used to call ‘little 
Em'ly.” What her exact relation- 
ship was nobody ever seemed certain. 
Young Copperfield was devilish keen 
on her. Said she needed educating, 
and ought to see the world. Long 
and the short of it was Copperfield 
eventually persuaded me to escort 
her to the Continent on a kind of 
Grand Tour. Of course I knew it was 
an unwise thing to do, but I needed 
the money. Even so, I wouldn't 
have taken the job on if Copperfield 
hadn’t been so insistent. I guessed 
it would lead to trouble and talk. 
But he wanted her to acquire what 
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he called ‘a bit of culture,’ and he 
knew she’d be safe in my hands. 

“Ttaly wasn’t at all what Emily 
liked. She was vastly bored there. 
Used to talk to the fishermen a bit, 
and picked up some of the language, 
but she hated sight-seeing. Then 
there were difficulties with my man, 
Littimer. I know he’s not much of 
a valet, but he does his best. Nothing 
was ever good enough for Emily. 
She once told poor old Littimer that 
she wished she were his wife, and 
then she would teach him a thing or 
two. Of course, Littimer is as con- 
firmed a bachelor as myself. Then 
she decided to travel home alone. 
I had to go on studying my special 
subject—navigation—and rather lost 
touch with her, though I heard she 
went to Australia (like Mell) not long 
after, and married very well there— 
one of the Governor-General’s staff, 
I believe. 

“You can’t imagine the fuss the 
Peggotty family made about my 
allowing Emily to travel home by 
herself. As a matter of fact I believe 
she did pick up rather a fast girl as 
soon as she got to London, a Norfolk 
neighbour, who moved in rather a 
bad set. I had always suspected Mr. 
Peggotty of being a bit of a Chartist. 
Even so I was quite unprepared for 
the attitude he took up. Copperfield 
did not behave at all well either. 
Pretended it had been my own idea 
to take this young woman abroad. 
Told the most highly-coloured story 
to a Miss Dartle, an old friend of my 
mother’s. I am inclined to believe 
that he was also responsible for an 
extraordinary rumour that I myself 
had been drowned. 

“No,” said Steerforth, with a 
touch of his old vivacious manner, 
“don’t mistake me. I like Copper- 
field. He was one of those strong 
characters few of us can resist. He 
has made his way in the world. He 
is a famous writer. But I sometimes 
think, ‘Ah, Copperfield, Copperfield, 
I wonder whether you ever recall 
your old friend James Steerforth.’” 

ANTHONY POWELL 


B B 


Overcrowding, Latest 


**26,000 FAMILIES GO INTO A NEW HOUSE” 
Daily Mail Headline 
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“It appals me to think of the dreadfully standardizing effect these 
modern flats must have upon the occupants.” 


FOR THE END OF THE LONDON SEASON 


) IGHTLY the débutantes to dance and feast 
Thronged, as our tribal lore decrees they must; 
Nightly the volume of the shrill, almost 
Meaningless liturgy of ‘“‘talk”’ increased ; 
As monolithic as a pagan priest 
The hostess moved among them, while the host, 
In ceremonial finery, stood lost 
And patient, like a sacrificial beast. 
The Papuans had an older ritual: 
They hung their daughters up in wicker cages 
For several years—more practical somehow. 
But still, I should not be surprised at all 
If anthropologists in future ages 
Collate The Tatler with The Golden Bough. 
Perer DICKINSON 
137 
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Transport Report Preview 
| | 


When the names of members to serve on the Royal Commission on London Transport were 


announced in the 


House of Commons it was suggested that the editor of Punch should be included. The appended 
report is accordingly offered in advance of the official findings. 


Nomenclature 


KE recommend that the use of 


the word “ Passenger” be 
cropped. We propose the 


substitution of “Travel Unit” or 


‘Fare.” 

The Trade Union representative 
has demanded that the word “bus” 
should also be abolished. This is an 
abbreviation of the Latin word 
omnibus meaning “for all.” Anyone 
who believes that these vehicles are 
“for all” should go to Oxford Strect 
in the rush hour. Moreover, the 


word is an implied infringement of 


the No Standing Rule. A_ prize 
should be offered for a convenient 
word meaning ‘‘for the few.” 


Improvements 


It is a well known fact that buses 
frequently start while Fares are still 
boarding. When this happens the 
Fares fall off. This is not a serious 
matter when young and agile Fares 
are concerned, for they reassume the 
standing position and wait for the 
next bus, but elderly and infirm Fares 
are apt to become discouraged and 
go home. This results in a serious loss 
of revenue which is easily avoidable. 

We recommend that there should 
be attached to the rear of every bus 
a large steel mesh net, to be called a 
Fare Catcher. When the bus starts 
Fares will fall into the net and thus 
become liable to pay. 














‘“*Who’s next. . .?” 
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The Trade Union representative, 
in his Minority Report, raises an 
objection of some substance. He 
cites the hypothetical instance of a 
bus going down Fleet Street with 
six empty seats inside and six Fares 
recumbent in the Catcher. These 
extra-mural Fares, he insists, must 
be regarded as part of the comple- 
ment of the bus and therefore, to 
preserve the No Standing rule, 
which is the Magna Carta of bus 
conductors, the six empty seats must 
remain empty. 

Allowing due weight to this 
objection we still consider that a 
compromise could be reached, given 
good will on both sides. We propose 
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that the extra-mural Fares should 
be counted as half Travel Units for 
the purpose of calculating the com- 
plement. This would mean that only 
three seats would remain empty in 
the bus, thus satisfying the legitimate 


interests of the Unions and also of 


intending passengers, or at least three 
of them. (The Fares’ representative 
has suggested in his Minority Report 
that the extra-mural Fares should 
logically travel for half-price. This 
Report will not be published.) 

It is obvious that such a far- 
reaching concession could not be 
expected from the Union without the 
offer of some return. We therefore 


propose the following method of 


dealing with a serious grievance. 
When a bus carries a full comple- 
ment it is easy for the driver to 
ignore all stops, Compulsory and 
Request. But he cannot ignore 
traffic lights. If the light is red he 
must stop. 

This is a great evil, for anti- 
social Fares seize the chance to 
board if the conductor is upstairs. 
It has been said that he can always 
eject them when he comes down, 
but it often happens that another 
Fare slips off and the intruder is 
able to take his seat and defy the 
law. 

The Union representative first 
proposed that bus drivers should be 
entitled to ignore traffic lights, but 
it was pointed out to him that this 
would certainly lead to collisions 
between buses, with grave danger 
to drivers and perhaps even to 
conductors. 

The solution is to install a lattice 
gate at the back of each bus. As 
soon as the complement is reached 
the gate is shut so that no-one may 
board. The Fares’ representative 
(who has since resigned) has pointed 
out that, equally, could 
alight. This, while true, is an 
advantage, for it means that the 
bus will run full right to the terminus, 
thus avoiding all 
dispute. 


no-one 


occasions for 


Organization 


At some bus termini, notably at 
Liverpool Street, large numbers of 
Fares are frequently seen sitting in a 
bus, waiting. After a time an officer 
of the Executive advises them to 


“+ PO seaste 


Hollowaad 


MTOM ATT a eee ® 


“One thing about the 


old days—you could drop a catch without two 


million people watching you and the wireless repeating the story half 
a dozen times during the day.” 


leave the bus because the conductor 
has not reported for duty. This 
means that a large number of people 
have been sitting in comfort, out of 
the rain, for perhaps a quarter of 
an hour and not paying for the 
convenience, 

The Union representative has 
proposed that every Fare should be 
liable to pay as soon as he puts a foot 
on the platform. This raises a further 
aspect of nomenclature. The London 
Transport Executive is, by its title, 
engaged in transport. If the Fares 
are not transported there is ground 
for misunderstanding. 
the word “Transport” from 
title is not a good solution. 

There is the further practical 
point that if a bus remains stationary 


temoving 
the 


because there is no conductor, and 

the Fares are liable to 

should collect the fares / 

There is also the problem of the 

inadequacy of London transport to 

meet the popular demand. It is 
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pay, who 


impossible to summarize the reasons 
which drive us to the conclusion that 
the right approach is not to try to 
meet the demand but to reduce it. 
We propose a Closed Shop for Fares, 
who must all be members of a Fares’ 
Union with a substantial entrance 
fee and annual subscription. We 
prefer this to the Union represen- 
tative’s proposal of a No Sitting 
rule which would make all passen- 
gers stand all the way and thus 
discourage them from using the 
service for merely frivolous reasons, 
such as getting to work. 

Our complete Report (pp 2,468, 
price 48/-) will be shortly obtainable 
almost everywhere, except from Her 
Majesty's Stationery Office. 

CoLm Brogan 


a a 
“New Forrnu Roap Bripar TaLKs” 


Headline in Edinburgh Evening Dispatch 
Now it can be tolled, 





Timing the Tide 


N most public “occasions” 

the citizens of London turn 

their backs on the river to 
which they owe so much (18,000,000 
tons of sea-borne coal each annus, 
for example). But on the wet and 
cloudy morning of July 22 they did, 
for once, face Father Thames. Those 
who crowded the banks and bridges 
may even have learned a little of his 
mysteries—for example, the power 
and influence of the tides. 

The arrangement of a lengthy 
pageant on a tidal river, which passes 
under bridges, is not very easy, and 
huge credit is due to the pageant- 
master, Mr. Jack Swinburne, the 
Chief Marshal, Commander A. M. 
Coleman, Sir Douglas Ritchie, Chair- 
man of the Committee, and many 
others. The land pageant-master 
knows that the roads will be exactly 
the same (though almost certainly 
wetter) “on the day” as they are 
when he makes his plans. Here the 
thoroughfare is changing all the time. 
You must not have the affair when 
the water is low and the mud-banks 
are exposed, The banks on the 
Waterloo shore are covered about 
three hours before high water: but 








that will be too soon for pageantry. 
The fuller the river, the better the 


spectacle and the greater ease of 


manceuvre. But then, the nearer you 
get to high water the more you must 
bother about the bridges. At 1.0 P.M. 
on the 22nd there was 32 feet head- 
room under Blackfriars Bridge; at 
10.0 A.M. it was only 28 feet (high 
water was at 10.50). At Westmin- 
ster, at the same times, the figures 
were only 27 feet and 23 feet. All this 
is part of the daily life of the river: 
the great colliers have only about 
one hour on every tide in which they 
can thread their way through the 
bridges, with sufficient water under 
them and _= sufficient head-room 
above. But it is a problem for 
pageantry. You may say airily: 
“We will have a model of the Golden 
Hind”: but if her mast-head may 
not be more than 24 feet above the 
water-line much of the effect will be 
lost. 

The ideal conditions for such an 
event would have been an evening 
tide—high water about eight: then 
the flood would have carried the 
procession the whole way—if desired, 
right through London to Hammer- 
smith. All sorts of jolly things could 
have been done while the crowds 
waited—displays of skill by water- 
men, sailing races, perhaps Doggett’s 
Coat and Badge itself—not to men- 
tion fireworks and luminous frivol- 
ities later. No one would have 
chosen an early morning tide with 
high water, London’ Bridge, at 


10.40. Many who saw the second half 


of the procession struggling against 
the ebb—including, perhaps, Her 
patient Majesty the Queen—must 
have wondered what idiot had 
selected such a time. The answer is 
that that was the only blank space 
left in Her Majesty’s appalling 
programme, It was generous of her 
to give it up: and the organizers 
bravely grasped the consequential 
nettles. 

The Chief Marshal and the Lord 
Mayor arrived at the saluting-point 
with wonderful punctuality. But 
they had only met the first of the 
ebb. By the time the second—and 
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heavier—half of the procession came 
into view the tide was “‘sluicing ” out 
under the bridges at about four 
knots, and “Sweet Thames, run 
softly’’ would have been a most 
inappropriate quotation. Never- 
theless, there were only two craft 
out of station, we believe, “‘ Handel’s 
Water Music” and “Tea”: and they 
turned up in the end. The thirty- 
eight private motor boats (including 
three Dunkirkers) who brought up 
the rear had to abandon all pro- 
cessional formation, and ‘cheated 
the tide” inshore: but they made a 
brave and merry show in the dis- 
gusting rain. The wonder was, we 
thought, not that a few were late 
but that, in the conditions of the day, 
more than one hundred and _ fifty 
craft of every size and shape and 
power had been manned == and 
marshalled, seven miles away, at 
Greenwich, and safely come to 
Westminster to salute Her Majesty 
who, by the way, refused to leave 
till all had gone by. 

Proud and pleased, we hope, was 
the Lord Mayor of London, Admiral 
of the Port Sir Rupert de la Bére, 
without whose eager initiative 
and insistence this bold event would 
never have happened. Personally, 
we wish that, at the end of his 
voyage, he could have saluted Her 
Majesty with ceremonial speech from 
the water, in the name of the City 
and her mighty Port. Perhaps, like 
the Doge of Venice, and Alderman 
Salvidge, Lord Mayor of Liverpool, 
he should, with a gold ring, have 
solemnly wedded London to the sea. 
But perhaps that would have been 
un-English; and perhaps this is not 
the place for that thought. For after 
the Liverpool ceremony, Punch 
naughtily suggested that it was 
about time that Manchester did the 
right thing by the Ship Canal. 

A. Pik. 


Ex-Presidential Candidate in Subtle 
Distinction Bid 

Mr. Stevenson feels that it would be 

impolitie for him to make any sori of 

speech, even off the record. But he has 

privately let us know that he would be 

willing to say a few informal words during 
the course of the reception.” 

Part of an invitation from the 
English-Speaking Union 


= = 
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“C'est mot qui commande ict. Mancuvres ou pas de manwuvres, Le Tour de France passe le premier.” 
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LETTER FROM JUDAS 


Jupas CoL_ece, Oxeriper 

Y DEAR TIMOTHY,—I 
confess [| was pained by 

your letter. You may well 

have occasion for discontent, but it 
is surely ungrateful to think of 
commerce after all 
our trouble to obtain 
you an academic ap- 
pointment. You say 
your colleagues in 
the Common Room 
cheat over the butter 
ration. I fear you 
will face worse things 
if you forfeit the sup- 
port the College has 
still felt able to ex- 
tend to one who, 
frankly speaking, has 
heen a disappoint- 
ment. For my part, as you know, 
ny dear fellow, I keep a more open 
mind than some members of our 
Governing Body. ‘There are other 
worlds, I know, besides the college. 
None the less, you may like to 
hear our parochial news. The suc- 
cession to Fish’s Chair remains 
undecided. There are now several 
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more candidates, some from the 
provincial Universities. I fear that 
with the doubt as to Seug’s quality, 
the honour will not fall to the College. 
I gather that the Warden, after 
anxious consideration, feels that 
loyalty to the Faculty 
must come first. I 


that, with his horror 
of publicity, and in- 
deed of publication, 
Oyle is the sounder 
man. 

There has been 
considerable discus- 
sion lately on revising 
the History Tripos. 
It has long been felt 





by those who value 
exact scholarship 
that the present scheme of studies is 
dangerously wide. I have personally 
always deplored the paper on Euro- 
pean History. The men ought to 
know their own history before 


studying the unhappy behaviour of 


foreigners. We hope to make Celtic 
(as spoken, of course, by Boadicea, 
not Vortigern) compulsory, as well 
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have no doubt myself 
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as the Anglo-Saxon. And the General 
Paper, with its disturbing questions 
about Marx and even on such vague 
subjects as Art and Music, is to be 
replaced by questions on Sussex 
place-names during the Dark Ages. 
This, I feel, should encourage 
accuracy. 

In College there has been a 
certain friction about the Fellows’ 
Garden. Perhaps, in your day, you 
did not have the opportunity of 
seeing it. But I dare say you know 
we have a mulberry tree said to have 
been planted by Cardinal Morton. 
Its upper branches have always been 
known as Morton’s Fork. It stands 
on the Fellows Lawn, where the old 
turf, dating from the seventeenth 
century, is for some reason much 
admired. Many of us have felt for a 
long time that the place is damp and 
unhealthy. As you know, I have 
always had rheumatism in my feet. 
We intended to replace it by modern 


paving. Vineys, a very sound firm of 


monumental masons, made a most 
reasonable offer to lay what they 
term a “crazy paving” over the 
entire area. They even offered, as 
well, to replace the dilapidated old 
tree by a pretty bird bath. 

This up-to-date and hygienic 
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proposal—to which I lent what little 
authority I have after my thirty 
years at Judas—has 
surprising opposition. 


encountered 

Fulbright, 
who fancies himself as an authority 
on zesthetics (you will remember all 
that bric-4-brac in his room), actually 
remarked that a pavement woukd 
look suburban—whatever he means 
by that. I believe Father de Coy, 
who is such a favourite among the 
artistic undergraduates, even called 
me a Philistine. The Warden, 
whether wisely or not, refused to 
support the suggestion by his casting 
vote. His housekeeper, I am in- 
formed, is addicted to mulberry jam. 
But as I have never been asked to 
the Lodge, I am no authority on his 
domestic arrangements. 

Naturally there is much talk of 
the College quincentenary festivities. 
The old question of the College 
Barge has again been canvassed in 
this context. An inspector from the 
local sewage authority, I understand, 
has recently condemned its sanitary 
arrangements. I took it upon myself 
to observe that they had satisfied 
generations of Judas men. But the 
matter has since become urgent. 
The Barge was found this morning, 
apparently awash, and the chaplain, 
who is so keen on the rowing, sus- 
pects what he calls “sabotage.” A 
lick of paint, he says, and some red 
geraniums would put the old Barge 
to rights. I consider we need a good 
modern boat-house of red brick, on 
clean simple lines, more in harmony 
with the functional buildings by the 
gasworks, One must always move 
with the times. 

The other day your Headmaster 
asked me to stay with him. His 
invitation I must say, was couched 
in very civil terms. He wants, I 
suppose, to discuss his boy’s entry to 
the College. Tell me plainly, my dear 
Timothy, from your post of vantage, 
do you think I should find the cellar 
and cuisine adequate? If I feel able 
to come, perhaps we shall meet. I 
expect your Headmaster would be 
glad to ask you in for coffee after 
dinner. 


Believe me, 
Yours very sincerely 


Henry Harpstare 




















FRUSTRATED EXPORT TO NEW BRITAIN 


A party of senior European officials (in New Britain) were attacked by 
a crowd of angry natives when they told the people they must form a village 
council to educate themselves in self-government ... It is suspected that the 
people have been subjected to some dissident White influence.—The Times 


HAD never attacked a white man, and couldn’t be expected to know. 


I remember my grandfather telling me—but that’s all ages ago. 
But the way they bolted for the boat was a revelation to me, 
Especially the one with giasses and the anthropological degree. 

After all, we couldn't eat them. At least—well, for all they knew, 
We were simply unfriendly natives. There wasn’t much we could do. 
Spear-throwing has to be practised, and we don’t get much of it to-day; 
And the Uplift Officers have taken our poisoned arrowheads away. 
Not that they didn’t deserve it, coming here out of the blue 
And telling us to form a council just because the white men do. 
I know all about councils—talking themselves white in the face, 
And deciding on what suits nobody, and doing it all over the place, 
And only the chaps who let their wives look after their affairs 
Having time to organize the others for the proper management of theirs. 
That’s what the white men told us who landed by parachutes, 
With cosy astrakhan collars and signs of snow on their boots 
And I can well imagine it. Those ten uncles of mine 
Councillors, every one of them, just exactly their line. 
Bound to get themselves elected— never done a hand’s turn yet, 
But full of ideals and eloquence. And then what do we get? 
Selling off wives in a market that’s weaker than it’s ever been 
To pay for a primary teacher or a patent safety latrine. 
That’s what happens to the white men, or so at any rate we're told: 
But why call this New Britain if they’re going to run it like the Old? 
I don’t mind letting the white man try to organize our lives: 
He doesn’t know any magic, and isn’t after our wives; 
He’s full of absurd detusions and longs to disseminate a few: 
But pay for the things he fancies I cannot and will not do. 
As for my allowing my uncles to form a council and rule 
I may be black and a cannibal, but do IT look like a fool? 

P.M. HupBarp 
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Unpublished Edward Lear 


DWARD LEAR 

(1812-1888) might 

reasonably be 
thought of as a typically 
KMnglish product, but, like 
Walter Richard Sickert, 
another artist whose work 
seems rooted in this 
country, he was in fact of 
Danish origin. Perhaps 
it is really a Scandinavian 
melancholy that breaks 
through the outward laughter and 
high spirits of the Nonsense Rhymes, 
sometimes sending almost a thrill of 
horror through us. John Murray is 


issuing in the autumn a volume of 


hitherto unpublished Lear items 
called Teapots and Quails which, with 
some admirable drawings, contains 
arresting examples of this double- 
edged nonsense poetry. Examples 
are reproduced on these pages. 

How uneasy we feel even at the 


thought of the digestive agonies of 


the Old Person of Brussels who lived 
upon Brandy and Mussels, or the 
dejection of the Old Man of Carlisle 
on his desolate isle feeding upon 
cakes with snakes as his sole com- 
panions, 
something sinister about the uxori- 
ousness of the Old Person of Harrow, 


A. self-portrait 


There is even a touch of 


wheeling his wife all day 
long in a 
barrow. 


mahogany 
Worse things, 
we feel, may soon befall. 

These drawings and 
verses have been known 
to exist for some time. 
They were auctioned at 
Sothebys at the end of the 
1920s, and by the gen- 


collectors they have now 
been placed in the Harvard Library. 


erosity of two private 


There scholars can ponder the longish 
poem that gives the book its title: 


Cruel and Prawns 
Bracelets and Thorns 
Set him a-yawning 


And see 


This man who in his 
youth gave Queen Victoria drawing 
lessons. He led a lonely life, in a 
smart London society, 
travelling at times far afield to the 
remote places of Albania, the Greek 


how he yawns! 


was the 


bustling, 


There was an old person of Bradley 


Who sang all so loudly and sadly ; 


With a poker and tongs, 


He beat time to his songs, 
That melodious old person of Bradley ! 


Wi (7) 


There was an old person of Diss, 


Who said, = It is this ! 


” 


It ts this ! 


When they said “ What? or which?” 
He jumped into a ditch, 
Which absorbed that old person of Diss. 
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India. How often he 
must have felt the truth of his own 
lines that appear here: 


islands and 


Cold are the crabs that crawl on 
yonder hills, 

Colder the cucumbers that grow 

beneath . 


His earliest drawings were orni- 
thological, and his brightly coloured 
the rarer Psittacide 
attracted the attention of the Lord 
Derby of the day, who employed 


versions of 


him to draw the menagerie at 


Knowsley. He became a great 


favourite with the Stanley family, 


especially its younger members. 


From birds he turned to landscapes, 


staid 


though individual in style. 
Death came to him at San Remo. 


ANTHONY POWELL 
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The Scroobious Pip 


The Scroobious Pip went out one day 
When the grass was green, and the sky was grey. 
Then all the beasts in the worid came round 


When the Scroobious Pip sat down on the ground, 


The cat and the dog and the kangaroo 
The sheep and the cow and the guineapig too— 
The wolf he howled, the horse he neighed 


The little pig squeaked and the donkey brayed, 


And when the lion began to roar 

There never was heard such a noise before. 

And every beast he stood on the tip 

Of his toes to look at the Scroobious Pip. 
At last they said to the Fox—* By far, 
You're the wisest beast! You know you are! 
Go close to the Scroobious Pip and say, 
Tell us all about yourself we pray 
For as yet we can't make out in the least 
If you’re Fish or Insect, or Bird or Beast.” 
The Scroobious Pip looked vaguely round 
And sang these words with a rumbling sound 

Chippetty Flip; Flippetty Chip;— 

My only name is the Scroobious Pip. 


The Scroobious Pip from the top of a tree 

Saw the distant Jellybolee— 

And all the birds in the world came there, 

Flying in crowds all through the air. 
The Parrot chattered, the Blackbird sung 
And the owl looked wise but held his tongue, 
And when the Peacock began to scream 
The hullabaloo was quite extreme. 
And every bird he fluttered the tip 


Of his wing as he stared at the Scroobious Pip. 


At last they said to the owl—* By far, 

You're the wisest Bird—you know you are! 

Fly close to the Scroobious Pip and say, 

Explain all about yourself we pray— 

For as yet we have neither seen nor heard 

If you’re fish or insect, beast or bird!” 

The Scroobious Pip looked gaily round 

And sang these words with a chirpy sound 
Flippetty chip—Chippetty flip 

My only name is the Scroobious Pip. 


The Scroobious Pip went into the sea 

By the beautiful shore of the Jellybolee 

All the Fish in the world swam round 

With a splashing squashy spluttering sound. 
The sprat, the herring, the turbot too 
The shark, the sole and the mackerel blue, 
The flounder sputtered, the porpoise puffed 


And when the whale began to spout 


And every fish he shook the tip 

Of his tail as he gazed on the Scroobious Pip 
At last they said to the whale—* By far 
You're the biggest Fish—you know you are! 
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Swim close to the Scroobious Pip and say— 

Tell us all about yourself we pray! 

For to know you yourself is our only wish; 

Ave you beast or insect, bird or fish /”’ 

The Seroobious Pip looked softly round 

And sung these words with a liquid sound— 
Pliffity flip, Pliffity flip— 

My only name is the Scroobious Pip. 


The Seroobious Pip sat under a tree 
By the silent shores of the Jellybolee; 
All the insects in all the world 
About the Scroobious Pip entwirled. 
Beetles and . . . with purple eyes 
Gnats and buzztilential flies— 
Grasshoppers, butterflies, spiders too, 
Wasps and bees and dragon-flies blue, 
And when the gnats began to hum 
. bounced like a dismal dram, 
And every insect curled the tip 
Of his snout, and looked at the Scroobious Pip. 
At last they said to the Ant—* By far 
You're the wisest insect, you know you are! 
Creep close to the Seroobious Pip and say— 
Tell us all about yourself we pray, 
For we can't find out, and we can’t tell why— 
If you’re beast or fish or a bird or a fly.” 
The Scroobious Pip turned quickly round 
And sang these words with a whistly sound 
Wizzeby wip—wizzeby wip 
My only name is the Scroobious Pip. 


Then all the beasts that walk on the ground 

Danced in a circle round and round 

And all the birds that fly in the air 

Flew round and round in a circle there 

And all the fish in the Jellybolee 

Swum in a circle about the sea, 

And all the insects that creep or go 

Buzzed in a circle to and fro. 

And they roared and sang and whistled and cried 

Till the noise was heard from side to side— 
Chippetty tip! Chippetty tip! 


It's only name is the Scroobious Pip. a COIL 
ar 























kame on 


IF all the rewards of fame, 

what pleasanter than to be 

commemorated by a_ blue 
plaque in the streets of London? 
Books may lie untouched in the 
dusty basements of libraries, history 
teachers of the future ignore the 
exploits that gave one the simple 
worship of one’s day; but the eyes 
of the living can scarcely avoid the 
elegant laurel wreaths that enclose 
one’s name, as they pass on their 
business or pleasure about the ever 





a Plate 


living city. It is not even necessary 
that the house one inhabited should 
itself survive: 
memorating 


blue plaques com- 
dead celebrities 
incongruously adorn the functional 
facades of steel and concrete office 
blocks that have usurped the place 
of pleasant 


long 


Georgian or early 
Victorian dwellings. 

But what degree of fame must one 
reach before being admitted to this 
desirable Valhalla? The record as 
set forth in The Blue Plaque Guide 
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(Newman Neame, 7/6) provides no 
very reliable answer. Soldiers, states- 
men, scientists, social 
reformers, circumnavigators, poets, 


surgeons, 


actors, painters and musicians have 
all been honoured in this way by the 
London County Counciland the Royal 
Society of Arts. We all experience a 
warm sense of expectation gratified 
when we find such true Londoners 
among them as Dr. Johnson, Samuel 
Pepys, William Blake, John Keats, 
Thomas Carlyle and Charles Dickens. 
We would feel cheated if, after so 
many plays and films, we could not 
identify the house in Wimpole Street 
from which Elizabeth Barrett finally 
eloped with Robert Browning after 
all the muddle over the time-tables. 
We know of the existence of Wilkie 
Collins’s morganatic family nowa- 
days, and that feeds our curiosity as 
we pause before 65 (formerly 90) 
Gloucester Place. No. 2 The Pines 
lives for ever in the pages of Max 
Beerbohm’s essay, but it is pleasant 
to be reminded that Swinburne, free 
of bores and beautiful babies, lived 
at 16 Cheyne Walk with Rossetti 
before the captivity in Putney. 

We approve the catholicity of 
taste that has awarded 
Beardsley and Ouida the same 
prize as Mr. Gladstone and Nelson. 
But who, to-day, except the special- 
ists and the omniscient 


Aubrey 


, remember 
Mary Somerville (scientific writer), 
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David Don (Librarian to the Lin- 
nean Society), or William Hunter 
(anatomist and obstetrician)? How 
many of us, ina quiz, would be able to 
rattle off the information that Joanna 
Baillie is honoured for her tragedies ? 

Especially dear to us are those 
plaques that call to mind not only a 
great achievement but also an image 
of bygone London, an_ intimate 
moment in a famous life. At a house 
which has now given place to No. 
95 Stoke Newington Church Street, 
“Mr. De Foe, a gentleman weil- 
known by his writings, amused his 
time, either in the cultivation of a 
large and pleasant garden, or in the 
pursuit of his studies, which he 
found means of making very profit- 
able.” At 36 Craven Street, W.C.2, 
Benjamin Franklin wrote to his wife 
in 1747 “the whole town is one great 
smoaky house, and every street a 
chimney, the air full of floating 
sea-coal soot, and you never get a 
sweet breath of what is pure, without 
riding some miles for it into the 
country "—a description that should 
keep nostalgia in check when we 
admire the lucent eighteenth century 
London views that Canaletto painted 
while staying at 41 Beak Street, W.1. 

When Mrs. Siddons took the 
lease of 27 Upper Baker Street the 
chief attraction of her house was 
the view over Regent’s Park, and she 
appealed successfully to the Prince 


tegent to prevent the extension of 
Cornwall Terrace spoiling it. Lucky 
Mrs. Siddons, to be born in an age 
when tragediennes could wield such 
power: luckier, that she cannot 
that Baker Street Station 
has long engulfed her house. An 
attractive interior glimpse of 18 
Kensington Square is given us by 
Caroline Fox who wrote one day in 
her diary: “Visited John Mill’s 
charming library, and saw portions 
of his immense herbarium; the 
mother so anxious to show every- 
thing, and her son so terribly afraid 
of boring us.” Rather different is the 
glimpse of 17 Red Lion Square 
(which became a kind of omnibus 
lodging for the Pre-Raphaelite 
bachelors at about the same time) 
given us by a visitor who has re- 
corded that “at night five mattresses 
were spread on the carpetless floor, 
and there I slept amidst painters and 
poets. Next morning I watched 
Burne-Jones painting some lilies in 
the garden of the Square.” 

London is proud of her own sons; 
she is also proud of the many famous 
foreigners she has welcomed as 
visitors or exiles. What a company 
is celebrated by the blue plaques! 
Stars among them include Mozart, 
who wrote his first symphony (at the 
age of eight) in the 


know 


house now 


numbered 180 Ebury Street ; Heine, 
who lodged in 32 Craven Street, 
W.C.2, complaining of the expense, 
the damp, the discomfort; Mazzini, 
dreaming of a free and united Italy 
and planning a school for Italian 
organ-grinder boys at 183 Gower 
Street; Napoleon LI, serving as a 
Special Constable during the Chartist 
riots; and Marconi, applying in June 
1896 for the world’s first patent for 
wireless telegraphy from 71 Hereford 
Road ; and the scandalous pair of nine- 
teenth century French literature, 
Verlaine and Rimbaud, who lodged 
at 35 Howland Street in 1872. [It was 
here that Rimbaud made his famous 
remark “one must be absolutely 
modern,” thereby firing the starting 
pistol for the obstacle race of modern 
poetry. Actually, he had just bought 
his first London topper. 
Joun LEHMANN 


A a 


* RESIGNATIONS 

The Rev. E. L. Owen, Vicar of St. 
Andrew's, Newcastle, is resigning. 

The Rev. W. H. Broome, Vicar of 
Holy Island, in the diocese of Newcastle, 
is resigning. 

The Rev. E. L. 
Andrew's, 
signed,” 


Owen, Viear of St 
Newceastle-on-Tyne, has re- 
Chureh Times 


He stood not upon the order of his 
going, but went at once. 








The Shape of 


DO very little ecrystal-gazing nowadays, mainly 

because my old Junior Oracle, bought in 1925, is 

badly chipped and rather unreliable. Nevertheless, 
I could not resist making an attempt the other day to 
peer just so far into the future as would enable me to 
learn the outcome of the present series of Test Matches, 
in which I am keenly interested. My poor old crystal 
let me down, as usual, performing a prodigious leap of 
about two hundred years and presenting me with a 
prolonged view of a printed report on a Test Match of the 
future, taken from a newspaper published, as far as | 
could make out, in the year 2150. It was certainly not 
what I wanted, but I copied it down, thinking that 
fellow cricket enthusiasts might perhaps be interested. 


ENGLAND WINS FINAL TEST 
Magnificent Mrs. Mott 
Breakdown of Tele-Feelie Sets 


Melbourne, Saturday 
By 11.45 this morning, after a quarter of an hour of 
the most thrilling cricket seen on this ground (so declared 
veteran spectators) for the last hundred and fifty years, 
England had knocked off the eight runs required to beat 
Australia’s mammoth total of 153, and so retained the 
Ashes for the fifteenth consecutive time. 


POWER ON TOP 

There was a sensational opening to the day’s play 
when bluff, genial England skipper George Hardman, 
requiring two for his twenty, was knocked unconscious 
by a fast full-toss from Mrs. Power. Recovering after 
attention from the trainer, he took guard once more, A 
burst of sympathetic applause quickly faded into a 
tense silence as the Australian fast bowler, knees raised 
high in her lovely smooth action, swept up to the wicket. 
The delivery was another fast full-toss. Hardman 
swayed back with the assured, languid grace we know 
so well, but was beaten by the swerve and brought to the 
ground by a heavy blow squarely between the eyes. 
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Tests to Come 


Resuming after another pause, Hardman succeeded 
in avoiding the remaining balls of the over, but was then 
approached by Umpire Biggs and ordered off the field 
for failing to give a sufficiently bright display. 


MOTT THE MAGNIFICENT 

This was a sad blow to English hopes, and excitement 
rose to a high pitch as Mrs. Mott, with eight runs re- 
quired to win and one wicket to fall, faced veteran spin 
bowler Abe Grimble. The first delivery, to wild applause 
from England supporters, was hooked out of the ground 
for six, bringing the tourists to within two runs of 
victory. 


TIGERISH SLASH 

The big Surrey woman wisely played the second ball 
with one of her three permissible defensive shots, but she 
went down the pitch to the next with a tigerish 
over-arm slash that picked off a menacing delivery little 
more than three yards from the bowler’s hand. An 
astounding scene followed. The ball, hit with immense 
force, rebounded from the head of popular Australian 
skipper Jim Bagley, and was magnificently taken at full 
stretch by volatile aborigine Mrs. Carruthers. 


TWO FOR BRIGHTNESS 
Hardly, however, had Mrs. Mott turned towards the 
pavilion, before Umpire Biggs, after a brief consultation 
with his colleague, signalled two for brightness. The 
match was over. 


FEELERS DOUSE SMOKING SETS 

Although the general radio reception of the match 
was excellent, many complaints have been made by the 
owners of the new tele-feelie sets. Tension was so great, 
declared most feelers, that almost unbearable feelings of 
apprehension were experienced, even when the emotional 
volume control was set for minimum output. When the 
tele-feelie apparatus was focused on George Hardman 
as he faced the first ball of the day, the emotional surge 
was so great that many feelers switched off, and of those 
who persevered a large proportion succumbed to a 
mild form of hysteria. 


“EMOTIONAL MOTOR-BOATING"” 
As the first bali made contact with Hardman’s jaw, 
a violent stab of pain was radiated, together with a 
heavy wattage of resentment. 
the feelie contacts went dead, 
issued 


Immediately afterwards 
and evil-smelling fumes 
many Experts explain that the 
unusually high output of excitement, superimposed on 
the powerful pain radiations, would tend to cause 
“emotional 


from 


sets. 


motor-boating,” with abnormal current 
surges in the feelie circuit and consequent scorching of 
the insulation. 

Many feelers doused their smoking sets with water. 


T.S. Warr 
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THE LONG MAN 


i ewe Long Man sleeps composedly 
beside his outflung cloak, the sea. 


In all of heaven, a cloud or two 
drifts across the mindless blue. 


Pes 


ae ; ; : : The bee’s shadow goes and comes 
SRST OR ———— ; — = velvet as the tune it strums. 
= ‘a = or — —— — J — i" : ~—— 


: Lark, into your tower of air 
climb: you'll see no more from there, 
no matter how you sing and climb 
than harebell, flint, fritillary, thyme. 


On such a day, some vow to keep, 
the Long Man started his long sleep. 


What was the reason for his vow 
the lark cannot remember now, 
and search in vain the velvet bees 
their immemorial memories. 


The flint remembers, but the flint, 

more stubborn than Time, will give no 
hint, 

when the Long Man slept or when 

he will yawn and wake again. 


But evermore the harebells shake 
dubious heads: the harebells take 
notice of the wind only 
the wind, which whispers from the sea: 
“The Long Man will never wake!” 

R. C. ScRIVEN 
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ON LEAVING A LOVER 


OR years I tried to get the 
hang of Romantic literature. 
Brought up in a home where 

the dialectical urge was stripped to 
the buff for work on the taller trees 
of our human dilemma, I was taught 
to contemn the little earth-worm 
wriggles of strictly individual pathos. 
By the time I came to adolescence 
I had one of the most notably de- 
hydrated spirits in the Celtic fringe. 
If an issue involved fewer than fifty 
thousand people I just stared and 
passed on. 

My first teacher at school to 
tackle European literature with me 
was a refugee from the bleakest ice 
caps of Calvinism. For the first five 
minutes of each lesson he would 
shiver and be reticent, then his body 
would grow calm as he drew the 
blazing torches of the Romantics 
across the frozen surface of his old 
acceptances. His voice would rise as 


he savoured the grieving runes of 
Musset and the orgiastic shouts of 


Byron and Espronceda. He was in 
full flight from bowlers, seed-cake 
and penny-a-week death policies. 

I can see him now, the transform- 
ing enthusiasm on his face as he 
traced the map of one man’s single 
unassisted agony as the seminal 
factor in life and art. The desolate 
journey of the alone after the forever 
lost. The empty square. The return- 
ing lover. The wrung hand, the wild 
tears. The eye staring into the dark- 
ness at the lifeless window of the 
beloved now dead or gone. The 
figure glimpsed in a doorway. It 
turns. The wraith, the mocking 
effigy of one’s own long-laboured 
pain. In the austere, cramping desks 
our own senses tried loyally to come 
to a boil of sympathy. 

But I could not always follow. 
I could not conceive deprivation in 
those terms. At home and in the in- 
numerable meetings that kept life 
going off like a fire-cracker I was fed 
the doctrine that man’s suffering is 
collective; so will his joy and 
What are the scars 
of any single lover alongside the 
mutilation of whole races and classes 
by systematic ill-conditioning? My 
father went so far as to point out 

150 


redemption be. 


various sad-looking voters about the 
place, the mark of the outlaw about 
them, who had flared up in some act 
of earnestly dedicated carnality and 
had wound up in court or been 
struck off the books of the library 
and institute for moronic indifference 
to the great issues. 
would 


Occasionally I 
some of my father’s 
findings on to my teacher. “One 
day,” he would reply, “you will 
know. Your hearts will stand poised 
in full nakedness for the 
glorious acts of lyrical experience.” 
We were impressed, but quietly we did 
not think we would get very far in a 
zone so full of chapels and defensive 
restrictionists who kept the libido 
diving for shelter faster than any fox. 
I relayed these views to my father 
and his friends. They rocked a little 
and prepared for the teacher a 
package of cooling herb mixtures 
which they said had been mentioned 
by the wizard Merlin himself as just 
the thing for such gruesomely selfish 
delusions as they had just heard of. 

Early manhood did not bring me 
much nearer to Musset. My mind was 
still filled with the planetary under- 
tones of my father’s brooding. No 
private act of passion could compete 
with the impending embrace of 
peoples in a greedless, warless noon 


pass 


creative 


of love. If I made casual approaches 


to love in a personal way it led as 
often as not to a long talk with the 
girl’s father on his jagged history as 
an industrial trade-unionist, and by 
the time he had got to his part in the 
Minimum Wage rumpus of 1910 I 
would have to leave, pensive and 
sublimated. 

Then the Romantics got me and 
they gobbled me up as their tastiest 
morsel to date. They crept up on me 
from the back and dealt me a clip 
that still has me reeling. I had been 
smoking with gusto from the age of 
six. Having seven older brothers 
who smoked, I thought from the first 
day I saw clearly over the shawl that 
I was biologically short of something 
when no fumes came from my head. 
By careful scavenging in their pockets 
I managed to smoke so heavily by 
the time I I had a heart 
murmur that could go right through 


was ten 
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“Sound an Alarm” and I contrived 
an effect of total nicotine staining to 
my wrist that caused my family to 
show me as a freak and made me first 
choice for all un-Christian réles in 
missionary sketches. 

During times of extreme short- 
age I, with my elders, smoked 
cigarettes made of dock leaves that 
had us in and out of faints and 
seeing some of the most eccentric 
visions seen since the first great 
religious revival. At the school 
sports the organizers put me through 
my paces, five of them, listened to 
me pant and said that I would be 
called upon to do no more than slice 
lemons in the oxygen tent. 

In my middle twenties I got a 
case of poisoning that 
shook the Celtic fringe to its absten- 
tionist core and set the puritans to 
chuckling so consistently several of 
them were put away for falling below 
the statutory level of solemnity. I 
would take a drag in one street, 
black oat and land up in another 
either unconscious or gibbering. One 
of these curtain-falls took place when 
I inhaled at a distance of fifty yards 
from the sea. I came to with one 
leg swinging over the cliff. But as 
there was a serious tobacco shortage 
at the time and I saw a man making 


tobacco 


TAKE A LETTER, PLEASE, 


St. Cassian Martyr, murdered by the styluses of his pupils, 


a Crispin and Christopher care for 
Respectively boots and the road; 
And it seems only logical therefore 
St. Cassian share in the load. 
For, plodding through life’s occupation, 
The typist’s the saddest thing yet. 
She goes at the speed of dictation, 
And needs all the help she can 


The boss may be terse as a Tartar. 
Or wrong, or remote, or remiss; 


But surely St. Cassian Martyr 


Should know what a martyrdom is. 
“Oh, rag and rebuke and revile us,” 

The typists will say, “we forgive, 
For he went to his death by the stvlus, 

And we by the pencil must live.” 


off in the far distance, I ran the risk 
of being pushed off. 

A doctor told me that [ was 
ninety per cent tobacco leaf and he 
didn't know whether to prune me 
He also told 
me that in the quieter interviews, 
through his stethoscope, he had 
heard in harmony several songs with 
a strong flavour of the old tobacco 
plantations such as “Oh I am so 
sorry that I am set free, The Massa 
and the Missus were so kind to me,”’ 
showing how humble and pliant a 
heart can get. 

I gave it up. For me it was six 
months of darkness. My wife tells 
me that she tried to get the darkness 
laid on for her too because she could 
see me plainly all the time. I spent 
weeks walking around graveyards, 
reading the inscriptions aloud and 
crying to a point where even the 
Celts thought I was overdoing it. 
My tears for four weeks were dark 
brown; the larded honeycombs of 
nicotine were giving up their treasure 
of happy ghosts. From two grave- 
yards I was told roughly to go 
because I was laying a gloom over 
two funerals. 

At the end of the six months, 
slowly and with Byronic tread, 1 
walked up the drive of my old school. 


back or box me down. 


get 


** Are you coming quietly?” 


I shook hands with my old teacher. 
1 had come home. I had spoken 
with every anguished ghost in the 
whole universe of desolate darkness 
behind us. I had, classically and 
unforgettably, been deprived and 
mocked. I had seen my wraith. But 
I was quits. The wraith had seen me 
too. Gwyn ‘THOMAS 


SAINT CASSIAN 


is the new patron saint of shorthand typists. 


They ‘ll surely adopt a devout line 
Now a saint ’s at the head of the cult, 
And write in immaculate outline 
Each Yours of the 20th ult. 
And bear little accidents gaily— 
Stuck keys or a tangled-up ribben— 
Invoking St. Cassian daily 
get. In terms reminiscent of Gibbon. 


This plan for the typists will marry 
Adroitly their job and their vow; 

For “doing one’s office” 
A double significance now. 

I urge, though, without being boresome 
Or wanting to argue the toss, 

We now search the calendar for some 
Appropriate Saint for the Boss. 


will carry 


LioneL Hate 





VER against 
coloured 


mustard. 
the hotel 
srazilians were 
Several 
about the torrid 
what I took to be 
countrymen—momentary 
prisoners in a town hemmed in on 
three sides by jungle and on the 
fourth by the coffee-coloured flood 
of the Amazon. They were prisoners 
because Belém, in Northern Brazil, 
is a refuelling point on the flight 
from New York to Rio, and it was 
raining: not gently, but in a thick 
vertical downpour, 

I myself was waiting for a small 
which I 
had engaged passage up the Amazon 
to Manaos. For nearly ten days now 
the shipping agent had been assuring 
me that O de Pinedo, my wood- 
burner, could be expected at any 
moment. 

On the long table in the middle 
of the room I turned over the reading 


one 
wall in 
lounge some 
playing — chess. chairs 
scattered 
supported 
unhappy 


wood-burning steamer on 


“Don't drop him 


ahs 
y) y % es t ROR We. 
Ay: a cues F's 


you'll wake the 


baby! 
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to Keep Mustaches In 


matter the hotel provided tor its 
The Northampton & County 
Chamber of Commerce Journal, The 
Tees-side Journal of Commerce, The 
Fortnightly Review of Business and 
Economic Conditions, 


guests: 


O Economia 
and a few back copies of local news- 
papers, I chose a local paper, Foiha 
do Norte, intending to improve my 
Portuguese. 

There are people who say that 
Portuguese is easy to learn, I was 
able without difficulty to pick my 
way through the captions to a 
couple of pictures, but when I began 
to read a fashion article on what 
Madame was wearing in New York 
and Paris I was brought up short by 
the word avilar. Consulting the 
Novo I nglez-Portuguez 
e Portuguez-Inglez, by Castro de 
LaFayette, ‘Professor do Instituto 
Polyglotta de Pariz, ete.,” I found: 
“avilar—to pip, to adarn.” Very 
Ladies, in my had 
gone back to piping. 
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Diccionario 


good. absence, 


Soon, though, 


the word cachola. 


] bogged down on 
This, the Professor 
noodle, the cheeks 
I was pretty sure that | 
was reading a recipe 


explains, means “* 
of a ship.” 
, since the ship- 
ping news, which | had already fruit- 
lessly examined for any mention of 
O de Pinedo, was on another page. 

The next item I knew to be a 
recipe, for it began with the familiar 
command to “take six” and went 
on to specify gemas, which were egg 
yolks. But then the word dialthea 
sent me thumbing through the 
dictionary; it turned out to be 
“ointment of marshmallows.” 

A third recipe I had to abandon 
because of difficulties with the 
operative word, torresmo, defined by 
the Professor as “fried jeer, 
another ingredient, 
he states, “ 


and 
thridacio, or, as 
lettuce juice.” 

Having read the household hints 
I now turned back to page one and 
was soon deep in the United Nations 


and not doing badly at all until 
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amentar, in a paragraph devoted to 
a discussion on arms limitation, sent 
me to the Professor once more. 
There I found: ‘“amentar—to en- 
chant wolves that they may gather 
together and kill one 
sheep.” 

Again in politics, but in another 
column now, I puzzled through a 
half-dozen lines until pejar stumped 
me. Here the Professor did not help 
a great deal, for he defines it thus: 
* pejar—to embarrass, to impede, to 
fill with, to become pregnant (in 
Brazil), to cease the grinding of sugar 
cane.” Date-lined Rio de Janeiro, 
the story, I had thought previously, 
was about an official call on the 
President of Brazil by the Argentine 
ambassador. Now I became confused. 

So I tried something simple: 
lower down on page one was another 
small item date-lined Manaos, Ama- 
zonas, recording the arrival there of 
the enxota-eaes, or as the Professor ex- 
plains: “‘a beadle whose business it is 
to prevent dogs coming into church.” 

Turning the page, I browsed 
among the police cases for a while. 
One of them concerned a hespedador 
who had been involved in a brawl 
with his landlady, found esbraquil- 
hado, causing the police to intervene, 
and been taken into custody. The 
Professor defines hospedador as “ one 
who lodges gratuitously,” while 
esbraguilhado is “that which has the 
small clothes unbuttoned.” The 
cause of all this, T gathered from 
Folha, was the lodger’s estremeci- 
mento, or “ardency of love, start, 
shake, confusion.” 


another’s 


The second police case was even 
more difficult. I had to look up 
descoular, defined as “to penetrate 
into the park, to bereave a place of 
the privilege of being an asylum”: 
bocio, which is a “swelling of the 
throat’; abada, or “the skirt of a 
garment tucked up, the female of 
the rhinoceros” ; espernear, which is, 
the Professor says, “to be continually 
shaking the legs’’; and amezendar 
“to sit upon the ground unmannerly.” 

Finally the police ended a full 
day by apprehending a janelleiro, 
defined by the Professor as “he who 
always likes to be at the window.” 
A Peeping Tom? No doubt remained 
in my mind, for the janelleiro, 


charged the police, had brought 





























about estridor. This, aecording to the 


Professor, is “‘clang, piercing, sharp, 
shrill voice or sound, the noise, buzz, 
din of people gnashing, creaking.” 


There 


ments. 


remained the advertise- 
One shop announced the 
arrival of a shipment of gorgoletas. 


The gorgoleta, explains the Professor, 


is ‘“‘a narrow-mouthed vessel out of 


which the water runs and guggles.” 
Some of the common words for 
clothing I had already learned. But 
what was fonga? “Cotton drawers or 
waistcoats of savages.” And bigo- 
deira? “A tie to keep mustaches in.” 
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I put Folha do Norte back on the 
centre table. The Brazilians were 
deep in their chess, and the travellers 
were still staring hopelessly out 
through the long, streaming windows. 
If only the rain would stop, I thought, 
I could go down town and buy some 
presents for those learned experts 
back home. EvizaBetTH KEEN 
B B 


“Attractive Welsh Corgi puppies 8 
weeks old, owner bred from champion 


strains.” —-Advertisement in The Times 


Pups decent family, too ? 








NYONE 


with a 


hoping for 


new 


success 
par- 
said the expert, 
himself with an 
hide like a 
inexhaustible 


television 
lour game,” 
“should equip 
burner, a 
rhinoceros’s and an 
supply of dons.” 


acetylene 


“Acetylene burner?” I said. 

“To cut the telephone wires 
connecting Alexandra Palace and 
Lime Grove with the inevitable army 
of disgruntled televiewers. A recent 
survey shows that eight and a third 
viewers out of ten have their sets 
fixed as near to their ‘phones as 
possible. Up-to-date ‘ viewer- 
participation’ demands that the 
control knobs of the TV set and the 
receiver of the telephone should be 
equally accessible from the viewer's 
armchair.” 

“But who are the people who 
ring up the B.B.C, to complain about 
parlour games ¢” 

“They fall into two classes. 
First, people who like to identify 
themselves with the number of 
viewer-critics published in the next 
day's newspapers— you know, 
‘within twenty fewer 
than five hundred and eight viewers 
had made adverse comments on the 
programme’ 


minutes no 


and second, all those 
people who are themselves trying 
to get ideas for new parlour games 
accepted by the B.B.C.” 

“You exaggerate, surely!” 





“Tastes curiously of resin 





THE LOOKER-IN SEES MOST OF 





THE GAME 
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“On the contrary. The parlour- 

game craze is sweeping the country: 
it is more widespread than the 
Yo-Yo craze of twenty years ago, 
more captivating than chain-letters, 
almost as ubiquitous as football 
pools. According to one estimate 
forty-seven of every hundred 
viewers over twenty-five years of 
age have a shot at devising new TV 
parlour games. Not all of the ideas 
are submitted, of course; it is so 
much easier to pick up a ‘phone and 
level invective at the B.B.C. than 
to put pen to paper and thoughts 
into readable English.” 
“How do you explain the craze ‘ 
Why parlour games in the summer ? 
How can millions of people be 
content to watch an embarrassed, 
tomfool bunch of performers re- 
peating themselves week after week 
in a game that they themselves— 
the viewers—wouldn’t waste a 
moment on in their own parlours, 
not even at Christmas?” 

‘Power! You see, one can sit 
in a darkened room and wipe the 
floor with the studio entertainers. 
‘Yes, I thought so,’ says Mr. 
Thompson, triumphantly, when the 
solution is announced. ‘I got it five 
minutes ago. If I couldn’t do better 
than Jerry Desmonde I’d eat my 
hat.’ And Mrs. Thompson adds 
cosily ‘You’d be smashing in this 
programme, Joe. Always were quick 
on the uptake. My goodness, I think 


even I could knock spots off some of 


‘em. What d’you think of Barbara 
Kelly's hair-do ...?’ ‘Never heard 
such rubbish in my life,’ says Mr. 
Fisher vehemently. ‘Can't make 
head or tail of it, can you?’ ‘Abso- 
lute piffle,” says Mrs. F. ‘Martin, 
why don’t you ring ‘em up and give 
‘em a piece of your mind!” 

“You mentioned dons. 
have they to do with it ?’” 

“Ah, ves. For some reason the 
TV people seem to have the idea 
that university lecturers in arche- 
ology and kindred subjects make 
ideal members of quiz panels and 
parlour-game teams. It’s rather sad 
in a way. The public won't accept 
the pedagogues on their own subjects, 
so they're invited to romp through 
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What 





piffling half-hours of fun and games. 
Uplift.” 

“But it can’t be good for the 
dons, can it? I mean, the viewing 
public is beginning to think that our 
great seats of learning are directed 
exclusively by owlish playboys with 
a passion for pranks and parlour 
games.” 

“Yes, but teaching is a grossly 
underpaid profession and the TV 
fees help out.” 

“For the moment, yes, but the 
authorities will get wise to 
extra-curricular activities. 
‘Applications are invited for a 
lectureship in biochemistry. Special 
experience of micro-organisms de- 
sirable. Salary, £550 to £750 with 
children’s allowances and chance of 
regular engagement with TV parlour- 
game team.’ That’s what it will 
come to.” 

“Incidentally, may I ask why 

are so interested in parlour 
You don’t look like a don or 
the sort of person who would ring up 
the B.B.C. with a curse on your lips.” 

“It is to my credit, I think, that 
I have never written a letter to a 
newspaper, popped a note into a 
suggestion-box or *phoned the B.B.C 


soon 
these 


you 
games / 


about one of its programmes. But 
all this doesn’t mean that I am 


hostile to the principles or critical 
of the Western 
Democracy.” 


mechanics of 


“Good, but you have not really 
answered my question.” 

“If you must know I am in- 
terested in television parlour games 
because I happen to have hit upon 
a pretty bright idea. There are 
two teams, four people in each, 
and a Gilbert Harding-type question- 
master; and one team has_ to 
guess...” 

“Don’t 
burner.” 


forget your acetylene 


SERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


& & 


“The after-midnight debate was on 
two electricians dismissed by the Council 
after they had refused to rejoint the 
Electrical Trades Union.” —The Star 


Ah, well, it’s a big job for two chaps. 
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‘Well, there’s always that trick of letting down the tyres... 
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IMPRESSIONS OF PARLIAMENT 
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The career Mr. Stokes just missed 


Monday, July 20 


The people who act to prevent 


cruel sports ought to do 
thing about 
Mr. GERALD 
NABARRO, the 
Stentorian Tory Member for Kidder- 
minster, Perhaps it is natural for 
one representing that town to want 
to have Ministers on the carpet, but 
most Members are growing slightly 
bored with his constant ruthless 
hunting of Sir Arruur Sauter, the 
Minister of Materials. Sir Arruur 
is so good-tempered and so good- 
natured that it seems perilously like 
hunting a particularly gentle carted 
stag when Mr. NaBarro bellows at 
him from close range. 

So there loud and sym- 
pathetic cheers from all parts of the 
House when the Hunted 
SALTER turned at bay—and snapped 
“We do not like 


some- 


louse of Commons: 
Hunting the Salter 


were 
to-day 


at his tormentor. 


foolish 


your Ministerial habits!” cried Mr. 
NaBarro. ‘You come to most 
conclusions,” rapped — Sir 
Arruur, “if I may say so!” 

Before anybody had time to 
recover from this man-bites-dog 
shock, Mr. ExLiis Smit, on the other 
side of the House, was up with some 
comments on “flippant and_ irre- 
sponsible” methods, and Sir ARTHUR 
began defensively: “I don’t think 
you justified...” when Mr. 
ELuis Smirn jumped up again to 
explain that the words were meant 
to apply not to the Minister but to 
his pursuer from Kidderminster. 
As if unable to believe that anybody 
could be on his side, Sir ARTHUR 
bowed his gratitude. And, as if to 
larn him, he refused to accept Mr. 
NABARRO’s suggestion that he should 
close down his Department alto- 
gether. And Mr. NABARRO emitted 
a disgusted “Bah!” 

Mr. Sanpys, Supply Minister, 
announced that the giant aircraft 
Brabazon I and II were to be 
dismantled, since they were not a 
commercial proposition, valuable as 
they had been as outsized guinea- 
pigs. They had taught us a lot and 
they had done much to put us far 
ahead of all other nations in the 
matter of aircraft building. He had 
tried to them to the Armed 
Forces and to civil air lines, but had 
found no takers. 

How had all this 
Well... the original estimate was 
£4 millions. Actually, £64 millions 
had spent and another £2 
millions would be needed if the half- 
finished Brabazon II was to be 
finished (which it is not)... bunt 
that did not include the cost of the 
special runway that had had to be 
built, or of the assembly shed. How 
much were they? Well—er—a little 
matter of another £6 millions. 

The debate was about the need 
to encourage 


are 


sell 
much 


cost ¢ 


been 


workers to take an 


intelligent interest in the affairs of 


their employers, and Mr. Ricnarp 
STOKES (who 
preaches and 


practises what he 
who said he once 
“nearly became a monk’’) made it 
clear that he was in favour of this. 
So did the Minister of Labour. 
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Tuesday, July 21 

Diplomats and foreign journalists 
crowded _ their the 
Commons to-day, 
but there 
strange gaps on 
the Floor on both sides of the House. 
Which was a pity, because Mr. R. A. 
Butier, Acting Prine Minister and 
Acting-Acting Secretary, 
gave as clear a review of the world 
scene as we have had for a long time. 
True, he kept pretty rigidly to his 
very official ‘‘ brief ”’—but 
would not, in the present puzzle- 
world ? 

Mr. ATTLeE held it to be not too 
bad in the circumstances, but asked 
pointedly when Sir Winston and 
Mr. Epren might be expected back 
at work 
rather 


galleries in 


House of Commons: 


World Surveyed were 


Foreign 


who 


BUTLER 
side-stepped 
without venturing the most cautious 
of prophecies. The proposed talks 
between Foreign Ministers (even if 
they included Mr. Molotov) would 
not be of much use, said Mr. ATTLEER, 
and the Assembly of the United 
Nations should be called soon, just 
in case President 
got difficult again. 
Mr. ATTLEF 


a question Mr. 
surprisingly 


Syngman Rhee 
**T don’t think,” 
the 
three 


summed up, 
Washington talks of the 
Western Foreign Ministers have 
taken us much further along the 
road to peace.” 

Lord SaLispury, in the Peers’ 
Gallery (having just given the Lords 
an even swifter than Mr. 
BUTLER’s), wore an expression which 
clearly said: “Ah, well—you can’t 
please all the people a/l of the time!” 
as he walked thoughtfully out. 

Mr. Ian Mikarpo claimed that 
Sir Wrxston’s “Bermuda” speech 
in May had sounded a reverberating 
chord all round the world, but that 
the acting Foreign Secretary had 
muted this down in Washington to 
the pathetic peep-peep of a penny 
tin whistle. 

The debate roughly followed the 
lines of the leaders’ speeches 


tour 


one 
side contending that things were as 
well as could be expected, the other 
that they could have been a jolly 
sight better ifonly... It was useful 
letting-off of steam, but, frankly, I 
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the rescue of Sir Winston 
from his allegedly rebellious 
supporters. Sir WINsToN’s 
“Bermuda” policy of a 
meeting of Heads of Gov- 
ernments had been thrown 
overboard and sunk without 
trace, the Opposition pro- 
claimed indignantly. One 
almost expected them to rise 
and parade the Floor with 
posters bearing such slogans 
as “Unfair to Winston!” but 
they stopped short of that. 

Mr. BurLerR announced 
the Government’s intention 
to bring in a Bill to amend 
the Regency Acts. He said 
this had been under consid- 
eration since shortly after 
the Queen’s accession, and 

















did not feel that it amounted to 
much more at the end of the day. 

It was not to be compared, for 
instance, with the roaring success 
achieved by Miss IRENE Warp at 
Question-time when she declared a 
Ministerial reply to be ‘ Not cricket 
{a good topical touch,  that!], 
thoroughly unfair, and something to 
be thoroughly ashamed of!” That 
fairly brought down the House, and 
won a yell of delighted laughter 
from the public galleries. 


Wednesday, July 22 


Mr. MikarDo’s theme was con- 
tinued to-day by Mr. Morrison and 


Mr. YOUNGER 
wen yy and we had the 


unusual spectacle 
of the official Opposition storming to 


that the Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers, when in 
London for the Coronation, had 
approved. Replying to Mr. Arter, 
Mr. BUTLER gave an assurance tnat 
the proposals in the coming Bill were 
“agreeable” to all the members of 
the Royal Family. He also depre- 
cated “‘deplorable speculation and 
gossip’ about the personal affairs of 
any member of the Royal Family 
and (amid thunderous cheers) urged 
that this should be brought to an 
end. 


Thursday, July 23 
Mr. CROOKSHANK announced (a) 
that there seemed no prospect of 
Parliamentary 


House of Commons: 


sessions 
Hols. are Promised . ion 


ever 
being shortened, 
work tended to increase 


rather than diminish, and (4) that 


because 


rs : 
>» & 


the recess would begin on July 31 
and end on October 20. And Mr. 
Morrison reminded him that there 
was official provision for an earlier 
return—if necessary. 

Complicated points about un- 
employment relief occupied the time 
of the House until the time came for 
the formal passing of all “ outstand- 
ing Votes,” which meant that many 
hundreds of millions of pounds were 
allocated to the Government in a 
few minutes, 


Friday, July 24 
Emergency Laws, Merchandise 
Marks, Enemy Property, School 
Crossings, and 
Licensing were 
given attention 
in the Commons, in a grand and 
sweeping tidying-up for the hols. 
Guy EpEn 


House of Commons: 
Assorted Bills 








OFFICE 


BOOKING 


Tame Oats 


HEN I picked up a second. 

hand copy of Oxford Poetry: 

1910-1913, 1 hoped to make 
a closer contact with that golden age 
when, my generation used to be told, 
the University had style and _ bril- 
liance, and poised at its centre were 
men with the beauty of gods and the 
brains of goddesses, as might be 
expected of Asquiths. I assumed 
that these arrogant patricians would 


throw off poetry as they threw off 


political speeches or centuries, and 
expected it would be rather ostenta- 
tiously avant-garde. 

Unhappily, the collection bears 
out the chilling remark with which 
Dr. Gilbert Murray opens his Intro- 
duction; ‘‘Oxford is an evil seed- 
ground for poetry.” There is a faint 
satisfaction in knowing that there 
was something beyond the Golden 
Youths; but it is followed by a 
suspicion that the Golden Youths 
were not represented, Can it have 
been ‘not done” to contribute, one 
of those mysterious taboos by which 
aristocracies preserve themselves ? 
The poets who sing for Oxford in 
this plump volume, which gives the 
impression of being bound in photo- 
grapher’s mounts, did not go on to 
write more and better poetry; but 
they usually succeeded in some other 
field. 

The principal editor, though 
diaphanously veiled in initials, seems 
to be Professor G. D. H. Cole. His 
choir later supplied the country with 
a Headmaster of Rugby, two pro- 
fessors and three novelists; it 
contains various that one 
but cannot quite identify. 
Can you guess what became of this 
dogged epigrammatist ¢ 

“Dear Fool Philosophy,” the 

Laughter saith, 

“"Tis not for thee to tell of Love or 

T'cars, 

False Hope was thine that fled from 
falser Fears; 
Come, write a 


Faith.” 


also 
names 
knows 


Lady 


pretty epitaph for 





CRIT, CIsM 


The author of this baffling verse 
became one of our best historians 
and ended up as Provost of Oriel, 
the only lecturer of my time for 
whom I was prepared to miss shaving 
and morning coffee. It does not need 


so keen an eye to see the future 
English don in Mr. M. R. Ridley’s 
Summer and Winter: 
Or climb at dawn to the hill-top, 
Whe re the clean winds are born, 
And look down cn the 
land, 
And the long swell of the corn. 
Whose 
Hyssop ¢ 


rich plough 


are these lines from 


. my eyes have seen 
The glittering emblems in the tall 
Cathedrals tarnished by the rust 
Of tears for things that might have 
bee n. 
It is Mr. Michael Sadleir, before 
he egotized his name and transferred 


his nostalgia to the seamier side of 


London. 

To anyone seeking out the early 
work of Lord Elton, the collection 
will bring deep satisfaction, though 
his later, unclassifiable eminence is 
only hinted in Schooldays: 


Victorian 


The distant lights come out in Rugby 
town, 

And slow bells sound from very far 
away, 

As full of scents, and touched by 
tender light, 

The silent air swoons into an August 
night. 


All the contributions show 
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careful attention to prosody and in 
general they are easier to scan than 
to read. The drill of composition in 
dead languages was still affecting 
poets, and few of these are incapable 
of fitting syllables neatly and accur- 
ately round a set theme. To Dr. 
Murray, the collection’s strength was 
its freshness and variety, and its 
weakness straining after 
novelty: one can hear him mutter 
“Giddy lads” as he tones down his 
alarm and 


was a 


guest’s 
enthusiasm for promise. Forty years 
later, what is noticeable is the same- 
and derivativeness. In the 
world of Yeats, de la Mare, Hardy, 
Flecker, Davies, Brooke, Masefield, 
Pound and the earliest Eliot, why 
did they choose Swinburne, Belloc 
or various dead singers of déclassé 


expresses a 


ness 


sins ? 

The Oxford they reflect is like 
the countryside reflected in Poems of 
To-day, but with more spires. Beer 
is drunk for its Englishry and wine 
spilt for its exoticism. Death, who 
heads the cast of poem after poem, 
is a languid, hot-house character, 
lingering on from the ‘nineties like a 
real old rip. My favourite treatment 
of mortality is in one of Professor 
Sherard Vines’s entrancing period 
pieces, Flood Burial. His love having 
died of fright could 
strangle her, the songster digs a grave 


before he 


and carefully places her in position: 
So I sweated to dig it in; and you shall 
never find it, 
house of loam, that one 
night you see me dancing there 
The Dance of the Dead; I shall wear 
my white and purple, 
And burn purple lanterns at the head 
and the feet. 


This 


save 


The most successful contributors 
are the wits, like Philip Guedalla and 
Sir Alan Herbert and Monsignor 
Ronald Knox. Absolute and Abitof- 
and professional and 
hard-wearing after all the stale, 
faked stuff. Unhappily, the tone 
may be thought to have the levity 
more usually associated with Cam- 
the University that had 
produced in Grantchester one of the 


hell is so gay 


bridge, 


classics of English light verse. 
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I am afraid that, more representa- 
tive of the real Oxford than the Duke 
of Dorset’s palladian periods, or 
Monsignor Knox's chiselled — high 
spirits and cool eye for what was 
actually going on, is Geoffrey Dennis's 
Song of the Hills and My Friend: 

Then pounced the cruel fever pale 

Upon his years nineteen, 

The comeliest lad that Ennerdale 

I ween had ever seen. 


R. G. G. Pricr 


Mistresses of Everything 


The English Housewife in the Seven- 
teenth Century. Christina Hole. Chatto 
and Windus, 21/- 

The Stuart lady had far more in 
common with the housewife of to-day 
than she had with her comparatively 
pampered descendants in the two 
centuries which followed her. She was 
a complete Women’s Institute in 
herself. It was true she had plenty of 
servants, but the green baize door had 
not yet become an iron curtain; in 
an age when quality and_ tradition 
still ruled the English kitchen she had 
to be mistress of the whole range of 
domestic crafts, as well as being a 
hostess on a scale terrifying to consider. 

When we think about her daily 
agenda it seems the eighteenth century 
has stolen rather too much thunder, for 
the seventeenth, overshadowed and 
often set aside as either frivolous or 
grim, at least produced a steady line of 
accomplished women who were not 
bores although they stayed at home. 
Most of them were still educated with 
their brothers, and gcod seholars ; after 
administrating the economic unit that 
the country house then was, they were 
well able to hold their own with men. 
And, as Miss Christina Hole points out 
in her delightful account of their lives, 
during the Civil Wars they had to be 
ready to deal with emergencies that 
might mean the smuggling of their 
husbands or even a prolonged siege. 


cthel wel \ 


This was the last big 
movement in’ England, 
played a great part in it. 

Miss Hole’s researches into the 
household books fortunately so dear 
to Stuart ladies show they were 
immensely practical women whose 
deep knowledge of country lore was 
pleasantly tinged by mild witchcraft. 
Among their home-made cosmetics 
was a potion compounded of the 
powdered jawbone of a pig, laid on 
with poppy-oil, which produced an 
engaging pallor; and more dramatic 
was a sure cure for hemorrhage that 
was confined to writing the word 
“Veronica” on the ball of the left 
thumb. 

But good shines through 
most of the recipes. Sir Kenelme 
Digby advised that in making tea “the 
water is to remain upon it no longer 
than whiles you can say the Miserere 
Psalm very leisurely.” In all the salads 
and sauces and conserves that graced 
the age there is a use of herbs and 
flowers which we are the poorer for 
losing. Eric Keown 


underground 


and women 


sense 


The Ermine. 
Press, 8/6 


Ruth Pitter. The Cresset 

There are only sixty-two pages in 
Miss Pitter’s new volume: most of the 
poems in it, however, contain that 
rarest of qualities in contemporary 
poetry, the immediate wave-like im- 
pact of strong emotion smoothly con- 
trotled. Mainly the poems are, on the 
surface, about nature. Under this 
surface, they seek to relate all things 
to a deep religious feeling: Miss Pitter 
makes in them a declaration of faith, 
a belief that good and evil can be 
reconciled in the love of God. Consider 
the beauty and strength of: 

“Like rain in the young corn, 

Bridal and blessed rain, 
So late, so timely born 
Out of long lack and pain...” 
(from ** Penitence"’) 

It is perhaps a pity that so accom- 

plished a craftsman permits herself 


ab * ~ 
“oo } 
~T ‘ 


« 





such Cockney rhymes as “banners” 
with “Savannahs,” but this is captious: 
they may be what make her royal, 
being like the ermine in her title poem 
“her blame, her black, her blot”; for 
at times she seems to write with a 
plume fallen from the wing of an angel. 


Rg. C. 8. 


Meet the British. 
Roetter, Harford 
Neame, 8/6. 


Emily Hahn, Charles 
Thomas Newman 


This detailed, entertaining and, in 
the main, equitable picture of our 
national life and character is intended 
ostensibly for the American reader; but 
it is likely to appeal as strongly to the 
British, if in a slightly different way: 
what Americans will see as a study in 
the stubbornly quaint will, for us, 
afford an opportunity to recognize and 
acclaim afresh the hallowed lunacies 
that make us what we are—and 
privately to vow undying devotion to 
every one of them. 

There are occasional overstate- 
ments (are the British really “ indiffer- 
ent to the quality of what they eat” ?), 
and occasional near misses, as in the 
failure to convey the precise flavour of 
the better crossword puzzle, but these 
serve to, emphasize the prevailing 
accuracy and moderation. When the 
reader has finished he should go 
through the book again, giving Sprod’s 
inspired illustrations the undivided 
attention they deserve. J.B. B. 


William 
Dugdale. 


Barnes of Dorset. 
Cassell, 21}- 

William Barnes, an exquisite minor 
poet who reconciles pastoral with 
dialect as does no other English writer, 
has been caught by a minor critical 
enthusiasm. A new Life was needed; 
Mr. Dugdale’s cannot be regarded as 
more than an interim one, but has its 
usefulness. He has reviewed material 
used by the poet’s daughter in her 
volume of 1887, tapped fresh sources 
and scoured the neighbourhood, 
assembled = contemporary — opinion, 


Giles 





quoted liberally, thrown in woodcuts 
and engravings: the whole, with 
bibliography and appendices, to make 
300 pages. 

Some welcome detail 
added, and Barnes’s influence on 
Hardy carefully pursued. A pity this 
biographer's skill does not match his 
assiduousness; “like Walt Whitman 
(otherwise unmentioned), he left school 
at thirteen” is scarcely what Barnes 
meant by “the plain facts.” However, 
the portrait stragglingly emerges of a 
learned, saintly, amiably cranky man 
whose fineness expressed itself equally 
in poetry and devotion. G.W. 8. 


has been 


Patrol. Fred Majdalany. Longmans, 9/6 

In spite of the idleness of the 
writing, in spite of the interior mono- 
logues assigned to the 
“you” 
narrative with the full stops falling two 
and three to the line, Fred Majdalany 
has written the 


impersonal 


best account of an 


infantry patrol that has come out of 


the last war. Mr. Majdalany knew and 
loved his infantry (and did net love 
and clearly did not know his Staff) and 
into this account of a routine minor 
operation has gone a great store of 
observation and understanding. 

Unluckily it is only 138 pages long. 
The other 68 pages that go to make up 
the book to what is considered ‘novel 
length’ consist of a flashback about 
an affair with a nurse in Algiers, which 
utterly destroys the tension of the 
story. The publishers are to blame, 
not the author. The author's first 
book, The Monastery, was a miniature 
epic of 115 pages. 
interest and it was an “awkward”’ 
length; but it was a grand book. 
Patrol might have been its equal. 

a a. ¥. 


Am 
There was no sex 


Gala Day London. 
Harvill Press, 63/'- 
Whether adroitly snapped or care- 
fully posed or worked up with that 


Iziz Bidermanas. 





and the Tommy-gun gouts of 


black magic practised in the dark- 
rooms of modern camera-men, Mr. 
Bidermanas’s seventy photographs of 
the London scene are brilliantly suc- 
cessful compositions. Our alert-eyed 
visitor has the painter’s vision, the 
power to find and to prove significance 
even in the seeming commonplace. 
He disdains, too, the worm’s- and- 
bird's-eye distortions that have been so 
fashionable and can be so_ tedious. 
Ambitious amateurs will find these 
studies in so many moods and of such 
consistent technical competence, repay 
active analysis; while professionals 
will not withhold their envious respect. 
A team of some twenty well-known 
critics and poets make an unusual 
contribution. A label, comment, con- 
ceit, jest or meditation, in prose or 
verse, is attached to each picture; and 
here, too, is much to admire and not a 
little to puzzle over. The publishers, 
and certainly also the printers and 
engravers (of Lausanne), deserve un- 
qualified praise for the typographical 
perfection of this handsome volume. 
a. ¥. 8. 
J. P. Marquand, Esquire. 
Hale, 8/6 
This brilliant New Yorker Profile 
written as a Marquand pastiche comes 
off beautifully. Mr. Marquand is seen 
as the typical hero of one of his own 
novels— successful, tied closely — by 
memory to the scenes of his childhood, 
glad to be accepted by the prosperous 
who had once seemed united to exclude 
him, a little doubtful still of himself 
and of the values of his world. The day 
with an imaginary interviewer, an 
ineffectual figure in which the author 
guys himself lightly, is punctuated 
with flashbacks into the hero’s life. 
The result is to increase understanding 
but not, despite the interviewers’ 
expressed admiration for some of the 
novels, to increase respect. Probably 
Mr. Hamburger has found 
hitting harder than he intended in this 


Philip 


Hamburger. 








himself 
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classic analysis of a best-seller from the 
inside. There must be more to the 
author of Wickford Point than this, 
though it will serve as complete 
enough for the author of, say, Polly 
Fulton. R. G. G. P. 


The Schirmer Inheritance. Eric Ambler. 
Heinemann, 12/6. 

Mr. latest book, which 
describes a young American lawyer's 
European mission to trace the heir to 
an estate, proves to be a description of 
a young American lawyer’s European 
mission to trace the heir to an estate, 
and even in legal archives would seem 
more painstaking than dramatic. The 
brooding menace which gave an electric 
quality to his early books is not to be 
found here. 


Ambler’s 


Suspense quickens but rarely. The 
reader must wait until page 169 for the 
first revolver to appear, and even then 
it is put away, unfired, on page 173. 
There is still style, of course, but it only 
seems to suggest the dogged pro- 
ficiency of a skilled artist overcoming 
poverty of materia! by sheer technique. 
Remembering the author’s recent 
proliferacy in film scripts one is 
tempted to think that he was writing 
one of these with the other hand. 

J.B. B. 


AT THE PLAY 
The Tragedy of King Lear 


(STRATFORD-ON-AVON) 
King Henry the Sixth (OLD Vic) 


R. MICHAEL REDGRAVE’s 
M Lear is potentially a fine per- 

formance. If it could be simpli- 
fied, shorn of some of the vocal tricks 
that seem to be growing on this gifted 
but at present disappointing actor, 
and given more continuous power, it 
might be memorable. During the rest 
of the season it is likely to improve, 
but on the opening night I found it, 
though sometimes near brilliance, 
curiously unmoving. It was clear, as 
it always is with Mr. Repcrave, that 
he had great pains with his 
planning, but the total impression he 
left was that he would 
much harder if he had 
studied effects and 
emotion. 

He has gone back to the idea that 
Lear begins in senility. This makes far 
more plausible the absurd parcelling 
out of the kingdom to 
daughters, but later it lands him in 
difficulties. A consistently 
senile Lear would take all the passion 
from the great speeches of despair; 
and so we are given one who blazes 
fitfully in the intervals of being a 
gibbering dotard. The vocal eccen- 
tricities include pneumatic mirthless 
chuckles, strange flights into a different 
pitch, and a terrible baying noise, 
when Lear carries in the dead Cordelia, 
which calls to mind an emotionally 


taken 
have hit us 


relied less on 
more on direct 


notorious 


serious 
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OAL Ih 
CASS 


= 
= 


AVAL CE (ay 


[King Lear 
Lear—Mr. MicHareL REDGRAVE 
Cordelia—Miss YVONNE MITCHELL 
Miss Racnet Kempson 
Goneril—Miss JOAN SANDERSON 
Mr. Marius Gorina 


Regan- 


Fool 


frustrated bloodhound. In his final 
scene I thought Mr. RepGRAVE very 
good indeed. Here he allowed himself 
to be entirely human. In an actor of 
middle quality his performance could 
be praised; it is only because there is 
such grand stuff in him that he must be 
judged more strictly. 

Mr. GworGe Devine’s rather 
patchy produetion is not helped by a 
backeloth still-life of a sliced cubic 
pomegranate, or by the magnified odds 
and ends of a wet morning’s modelling 
in the nursery on the theme of Stcne- 
henge. Mr. Marius GorInG is a 
highly intelligent but too restless Fool, 
Miss YVONNE MITCHELL a touching 
but too mature Cordelia. Mr. Powys 
THOMAS makes Cornwall an impressive 
blackguard, and Miss JOAN SANDERSON 
and Miss RacwEL KEMPSON are fairly 
sinister as the wicked sisters. Lut the 


most satisfactory work comes from 
Mr. Harry ANDREWS (who never 
seems to fail), as Kent, and the Oswald 
of Mr. DoNALD PLEASENCE is a little 
masterpiece of fawning evil. 

The extraction of Gloucester’s eyes, 
with a lavish expenditure of crimson 
paint, is as horrible as it is inartistic. 
I have never been so sure that this 
sort of mediwval frolic should be 
ordered, noisily if you must, in the 
wings. 


In a week given over to Shake- 
speare the marathon performance on 
successive nights of the three parts of 
King Henry the Sixth at the Old Vie, 
by the Birmingham Repertory Com- 
pany, was an experience not to have 
been missed for anything. There are 
no stars in this company, and it is 
commonly agreed that the plays are 
only partly by SHAKESPEARE, spas- 
modic in their poetry and an astonish- 
ing jumble of sudden death and crazy 
intrigue woven loosely round scenes of 
unexpected poignancy; yet so com- 
pelling is the direction of Mr. DouGLas 
SEALE, a producer who, one hopes, 
will now be much better known in 
London, that the cumulative effect of 
the plays is enormous. From being a 


headline in a history book the Wars of 


the Roses become a domestic terror in 
which you are personally involved. 
You walk home wondering what heads 
will be displayed on stop-press pikes 
in Piceadilly Circus. 

These actors go unashamedly for 
drama, and Mr. SEALE’s method is to 
focus all attention on what is important 
at the moment, leaving the other 
players in repose. Out of this he 
contrives a significance and swift con- 
tinuity missing when the plays are 
read. Clever grouping, lighting which 
is beautiful and never fussy, and a 


Jean Perens 
Joey Whittaker 


Candy 
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first-rate architectural set by Mr. 
FINLAY JAMEs all help. So well-knit is 
this company that its sum is greater 
than its parts, but many of the per- 
formances are of such solid worth that it 
is sad only to mention Mr. Jack May, 
Mr. EpcGar Wrerrorp, Mr. Joun 
Arnatr and Mr. ALFRED BuRKE. 


Recommended 
In the summer doldrums, catch up 
on The Living Room (Wyndham’s), a 
serious play, Guys and Dolls (Coliseum), 
a musical, and Airs on a 
(Royal Court), a revue. 
Eric Keown 
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Gf AT THE PICTURES 
Pickup on South Street 


I ATHER than write first about 

Salome, this week’s only new film, 

I am going back to one of last 

week's that was not even given a press 

show and has been showing as a 
second feature. 

I don’t pretend that Pickup on 
South Street (Director: SAMUEL FULLER) 
is anything great or important, and | 
admit its faults. What seems to me 
undeniable is that it is a_ better 
(though not more efficiently or slickly 
made) film than Salome, and | do 
know that after a time | wouldn't 
mind paying to see it again. To induce 
me to sit through Salome again some- 
body would have to pay me. 

The chief, all-pervading fault of 
Pickup on South Street—and “ pickup” 
here means “arrest,” not what the 
box-oflice hopes thousands of people 
will think it means-—is a frantic over- 
emphasis on direct and indirect: abuse 
of * Reds” and ‘* Commies,” which 
on oceasion is 80 marked as to be 


Salome 


ShE2R6 


{Pickup on South Street 
Skip McCoy 
Ricuanp KiLtey 


RicHarpd WiIpMARK 











unintentionally amusing. But aside 
from that the film is a brisk, thoroughly 
absorbing story of crime, helped and 
freshened by the use of authentic, 
unhackneyed New York backgrounds 
and decorated with entertaining in- 
cident and flashes of character. 

The central idea is that a pick- 
pocket (played with pleasing impudence 
by Ricuarp WipMArk), on his un- 
lawful occasions, lifts a girl's purse 
containing a strip of microfilm with 
Government secrets on it which she 
is-—oh, quite innocently—on her way 
to deliver to some master spy. Thence- 
forward when the police are not after 
him, the spies are; as-far as that goes, 
it is an orthodox pursuit story. But 
he is indignant to find himself involved 
with “ Reds’’; petty larceny is all very 
well, but treason he draws the line at; 
and so at the end, assured that the 
girl is not, as he had at first believed, 
a “Red” herself, he sees the spies 
defeated, takes advantage of the law’s 
blind eye and goes off with her. 

The implication is that from this 
point he will go straight and all will 
be wonderful, and that, of course, is 
box-office nonsense; but in spite of its 
foundation of hokum the picture is so 
well done that it’s enjoyable. The 
invaluable THeELMA Rrrrer contributes 
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DELIGHT OF THE GROUSE AT THE 


PROSPECT OF A LATE SESSION 











Jan Struther 


We record with regret the 
death of Jan Struther (Mrs. 
A. K. Placzek), who wrote 
nearly a hundred and twenty 
pieces of verse and prose for 
Punch between 1928 and 1950. 
Apart from Mrs. 
published several volumes of 
poetry. Recently she had been 
living in America. 


Miniver she 














one of her pawky heart-of-gold studies 
and is able to make it positively 
moving, and the director of photo- 
graphy, Joke MACDONALD, enjoys him- 
self all round, notably with some 
splendid riverside-shack effects. 


Salome (Director: WILLIAM 
DiETERLE) has been attacked for 
“bad taste,” but my main complaint 
is that in almost no department did it 
arouse my interest at all, There must 
be a big public for these enormous 
Biblical subjects, for it is reported that 
more and more of them are being 
made for the new wide screen, but to 
me this thought is merely depressing. 

In this instance perhaps * Biblical” 
is the wrong word. All kinds of 
liberties are taken with the Biblical 
story, and of course the climax, the 
main excuse for the picture, the scene 
everybody is understood to be waiting 
for, that old business with the seven 
veils, is apocryphal without even a 
capital Rita Hayworth twirls a 
pretty veil; it’s just a question whether 
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you are prepared to sit through 
nearly ninety minutes of reverently 
scrupulous reconstruction of costume 
and scene, and dialogue over which 
less trouble has been taken (Pontius 
Pilate to subordinate commander: 
“Sorry, Claudius’’), waiting to watch 
her do it. 
* * * * - 

Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Of the new ones in London, Lili is 
a sentimental fable about Paris, nicely 
done in Technicolor; and Call Me 
Madam is a gay noisy musical. Other- 
wise it’s the same group as before: 
Adorable Creatures (10/6/53), The 
Beggar's Opera (17/6/53) and Moulin 
Rouge (25/3/53). 

Releases include Single-Handed 
(24/6/53), a version of Brown on 
Resolution in which at least the central 
situation is very effective; and Beware 
My Lovely (1/7/53), a well-handled 
suspense piece—much more than a 
shocker—made from the play The Man. 

RicHARD MALLETT 
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By Appointment to the late King George V1 
Manufacturers of Land- Rovers 


The Rover Co. Ltd. 











Rover worth goes deep 


If a car is to serve its owner faithfully throughout years of 
trouble-free life, good design and good construction are first 
essentials. Add good finish and you have the three-fold appeal 
which makes a Rover owner so satisfied with his choice. That’s 


why there's always a buyer waiting for a used Rover, 


Here is the secret of Rover's wonderful perfi rmance 
and economy, Tkis Rover patented F-tvpe cylinder 
head not onl; gives unusually good pulling power at 
low speeds, but also permits a high compression ratio 
to be used, which in turn yields increased power with 


remarkable economy in petrol consumption, 


She. 


ROVER 
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OF BRITAIN'S FINE CARS 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED: SOLIHULL, BIRMINGHAM also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 
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TO THe LATE KING GEORGE vr 


COGNAC with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


op 3° 
A |, 


EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN 
INVESTMENT TAXED AT 


‘ THE STANDARD RATE 
BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO COGNAC 








A Rare Compliment to your Palate 

















"s ; . Interest accrues from day of invest- 

P - j @® 58-11 ment. No brokerage fees or charges 

7 payable on investment or withdrawal. 

IT JAM You m 1 Ss Shares cannot fluctuate in value. 

NO ARTIFICIAL COLOURING ASSETS EXCEED £5,000,000 


ADDED PRESERVATIVE 





For full details, write or telephone 


Insist on | City = et 
Crosbie ‘a ll Building Society 


17 HOLBORN VIADUCT 
| LONDON, E.C.1. *Phone: CITY 8323 





Birmingham : WINCHESTER HOUSE, VICTORIA 
| SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM, 2. 


| 
i Bradford: 6 THE EXCHANGE, BRADFORD 
Mode by the mokers of - oil | Brighton : 34 QUEENS ROAD, BRIGHTON, 2. 
“WN EL L Gw YN , ; ‘. Ee. | Leeds: 11/12 VICTORIA CHAMBERS, LEEDS, £. 
MARMALA DE Es i Si ? Liverpool : 28 CHAPEL STREET, LIVERPOOL, 3. 
Manchester : § JOHN DALTON 8T., MANCHESTER, 2. 











100 tol... 


Cuticura Shaving Stick is used by that 
smart, well-groomed neighbour of yours. 
He knows from experience that the rich, 
penetrating oils of this superfatted, mildly 
medicated, Chlorophyll green Shaving 
Stick not only give a clean and rapid shave, 
but leave the most sensitive skin soothed 
and refreshed. For healthy, attractive skin 


Cuticura Shaving Stick is unbeatable. Try 2: t FRUIT JUICE COCKTAIL 


it tomorrow—we know you will like it! 
and pineapple juice ! 
and grapefruit juice ! 
GOLO and orange juice ! 


and tomato juice cocktail ! 


me eRnaUCYs 41° The best restaurants, clubs, ‘locals’, off-licences 
wcmp.mamens and grocers sell delicious Britvic juices. 





The British Vitamin Products Ltd. - Chelmsford - Essex 
‘ 





NaN N7INIINININ NAN NZN/ NZ & Send for Price List and 
, Car Ja As Wrapper for easy posting 
Willig. , 
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— | | y ) DEADLY SERIOUS BUT FOR 
crispbread _ Nie. \() S 


NU-SWIFT ! 


“The Police advised us to keep clear 
until the Fire Brigade arrived but, re- 


: charging Nu-Swift four times, | saved 
Oyler loose covers prevent your clothes from becoming shiny and main- our home and business. ‘What a 
The Daintiest Snack tain the value of your car. Individually tailored to fit every make of car wonderful job’, said the Fire Brigade."’ 
whenever you like Write for prices and range of patterns stating make, year and H.P. of cor NU-SWIFT LTO - ELLAND YORKS 
and very nourishing OYLER & CO., LTD., Dept. 2, New Cavendish Street, London, W.1. 
Telephone: Museum 6436/7. 


In Every Ship of the Royal Navy 
YY YU YIU 
wir CUSUS YN SUIS) NY SN lw Uys. 








KAVLI PRODUCTS PURE & WHOLESOME 
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These windows wont grow up 


The metal windows you put in the nursery this year to 


keep it “nice and snug” will keep it just as “nice and 
snug” for your grandson and great grandson. Three 
generations of freedom from rot and rattles, from stuck 
windows and loose panes and draughts down the 


neck. Three generations of peace, perfect peace! 


METAL WINDOWS 


WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS 


MEMO TO SURVEYORS AND ARCHITECTS: You can get quick delivery of metal windows by contacting 


any of our 19 offices in Britain. Each office gives you full personal service from estimating to fixing teams on site. 
Williams and Williams Limited, Reliance Works, Chester. 
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We are willing 


to buy zs 
Wilk up, walkup! 


BR ASS ... Madam, may I 


interest you in this 


BAN pe tasteful tea-cosy 


emblazoned with the 
. . but would prefer to buy all Flags of All Nations 

















qualities of non-ferrous scrap ora Coronation trumpet ' 
metal from engineers, ship- ‘ »" 
breakers or similar industries, and from merchants, too. for your little boy?. ve Perhaps you d pre era 


The non-ferrous scrap is used by us in the manufacture 


e DL: f ae ° ee 
of ingots for foundries, thereby helping to assist in the nice refreshing glass of Rose s Lime J mad 
eupely of heee tangestens cnateciaie. astonishing value... Hawkins —shop! Two 


Rose’s for the lady! And before I dry ‘ 
up altogether fill that calabash donated by 
the Colonel!” 

ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


makes thirst worth while 


Please ask us for scrap prices 


Sell your scrap to 


Chalmers 











LONG OR SHORT PLAIN OR WITH GIN 
ROSE’S FRUIT SQUASHES: Orange, ’ 
4 . Lemon, Grapefruit. Made from finest 
and get a good price for it Soe c Renitgs Smite : 
fruit juices Rose’s Squashes are deli- 
E. CHALMERS & COMPANY LIMITED cious and economical for long or short 
NEWHAVEN ROAD, LEITH, EDINBURGH 6. TEL: 366I! . — a ornrere a - . 
sen at GLmseae % BlnMNEHAM AND WAWCASTLE GPON TYNE drinks. At good grocers and wine merchants. 
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Motor Tractor Manufacturers 













ta the Late King George VI 


When you buy a tyre— 
Do you compare technical points? 


India has always been in the forefront of tyre 
design and construction. 


Do you buy on price? 


Price for price, India tyres are better value 
because you do know the quality is there. 


Do you rely on reputation? 


The “tyres with the Red Ring” have always 
been famous for long, trouble-free mileage. 
Remember, India Tyres are fitted to Bentley 
cars. 














a passa» . 
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BRICKS AND FODEN There's a building job to be done, and with 
Fodens in constant service it will be finished according to schedule. 
For Fodens are reliable, and because they keep going with so little 
maintenance they are all the more economical to run. These famous 
vehicles are helping to build a new world, proud of their inheritance 
of quality and integrity from the old. 
FOCENS LTD. SANDBACH CHESHIRE 
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CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG CO, LTD., FELTHAM, MIDDX, 


WORKERS IN THE TEAM 


Number 2 in a series 


At eighteen, Robert Halsey has 
his foot on the bottom rung of the 
ladder and likes the feel of it. 
He is now half way through his 
apprenticeship. 

He sees all sides of construction 
work on the site and learns how 
everyone, himself included, fits 
into a team. His foreman and the 
others, are as pleased as he is when 
he does well. Head Office too 
takes a practical interest, so there 
is really a great organisation 
behind Bob’s training. 

One day and an evening every 
week he works for the next exam- 
ination in bricklaying, and after 
that he intends to tackle costing 
and measurement. 





LAING 











In the future he wants responsi- 
bility. There is plenty of that, for 
all who are fit, in the very big 
team to which Bob belongs. He 
would like to move around, to 
take a job overseas, but, he says, 
it must be a job with the firm. No 
reason why not. Bob is on a road 
that can lead far and high. 


John Laing and Son Limited 

Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka 
Established in 1848 





Head and shoulders above the rest 


1955 
This year of 


In a changing world, 

‘Greys’still give 

the Virginia smoker 
the old satisfaction — 


undiluted, unaltered 


20 for b/d 


25 box 4/6 
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TYRE BURSTS AT 64 m.p.h! 


Car stops perfectly 


Amazing LIFEGUARD Safety Tubes 
Make Bursts Harmless as a Slow Leak 





‘s _ was nothing to it. The effect was just 

the same as driving the car over the cat’s 
eyes,” said Mr. Denis Howitt, here seen 
examining his tyres. He had just driven his 
Delahaye Special at 64 m.p.h., over a row of 3” 
steel spikes at the R.A.F. Station, Syerston, 
Notts. Although the spikes ripped through his 
front and rear offside tyres he brought the car to 
a safe, controlled stop with ease. The secret of 
this amazing performance is that his tyres were 
fitted with Goodyear Lifeguard Safety Tubes — 
the great contribution to road safety pioneered by 
The Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Company Ltd., 
of Wolverhampton. 


HOW THE LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBE WORKS 


The Lifeguard consists of a normal rubber outer 
tube (A), a strong 2-ply inner tube (B), and a 
patented 2-way valve (C). Air is pumped through 
the valve, and inflates inner and outer chambers 
simultaneously. The 2-way valve also acts as a 
pressure equalising vent, through which air can 
pass between the two chambers. Because pressure 
is equal in both chambers the free-floating inner 
tube moves clean away from any sharp object that 





pierces through to it. Should a tyre-burst occur, 
the result is that the air in the outer chamber is 
released at the moment of impact. The reserve of 
air in the inner chamber escapes gradually through 
the two-way valve to give an effect no more serious 
than a slow leak. Axle-drop is so slight that there 
is no instability and no dangerous swerve. This 
allows the car to be brought to a gradual, straight 
stop, in complete safety. 


INNER CHAMBER 
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LiFEGUARD saew wes 
by GOODF YEAR 


FOR YOUR FAMILY’S SAKE — FIT THEM NOW 
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